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A Message from the President General 


My dear Fellow Members: 

When the spirit that prompted the 
early settlers to seek liberty and inde- 
pendence in America burned brightly in 
the hearts of their descendants twenty- 
five years ago, it found expression in the 
gathering together of a group of people 
who evolved a form of practical patriot- 
ism known as the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Theirs was a great achievement. 

If this organization had developed only 
along the lines of historic research and 
educational interests we would have rea- 
son to feel grateful that it was born, but 
it has done all this and more. Today, 
with reverent love and appreciation, our 
hearts are filled with thanksgiving for 
the creation of this body and for the 
splendid achievements that have come, 
following in broad and deep streams 
from this, our National Society, to en- 
rich and benefit our country. 

No group of women in America oc- 
cupies a position of greater responsibil- 
ity to the country than the descendants 
of the patriots who lived and died to 
establish the principles of true Ameri- 
canism, and we should hold as a precious 
trust our descent and our membership, 
and strive so to live that we may per- 
petuate by our own acts the principles 
for which our patriots died. 

In every community there should be 
a chapter of our order, to which the 
officials of the city or town, as well as 
the citizens, should turn—confident that 
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the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion may be counted on for ready co- 
operation and intelligent support in 
every good measure. 

We of today hold in our hearts the 
precious heritage of our ancestors—lib- 
erty and loyalty, love of home and coun- 
try—and we delight in the fact that 
twenty-five years ago another landmark, 
through the creation of this society, rec- 
ords that we do not forget, but exist 
to perpetuate their ideals. 

In this epoch-making twenty-five 
years, splendid achievements are re- 
corded in the annals of our society. They 
embrace notable educational, patriotic, 
memorial, historic, commemorative, civic 
and philanthropic work, the greatest of 
which is the erection of our Temple of 
Patriotism, Memorial Continental Hall; 
while all testify to the intrinsic worth 
of the organization whose birth we cele- 
brate. 

We may well rejoice that nearly one 
hundred thousand American women are 
directing their energies along lines of 
such real service and value, and on this 
twenty-fifth anniversary we turn back in 
loving remembrance to the day when our 
‘‘Founders’’ builded better than they 
knew. 

With profound thankfulness for the 
past, and confidence and hope for the 
future, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Daisy Story, 
President General, N. 8. D. A. R. 


The Greatest Achievements of State Work 
As Told by State Regents 


Alabama 

Alabama has always been diligent in 
promoting the objects of the National 
Society, and individual chapters have 
done notable work. The chapters are 
now working, with every prospect of 
success, to establish and maintain a 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
School in Alabama, in a needy rural 
district. — Mrs. Joun Lewis Cosss, 
State regent. 


Arizona 

Arizona is proud of the fact that the 
chapter, formed about fifteen years ago, 
has held its own in numbers, strength 
and interest. Proud of the addition to 
our forees of the Tucson Chapter, or- 
ganized this year, and more especially 
proud of the placing of our first monu- 
ment on the National old trails road. 


Mrs. Harry L. CHANDLER, State regent. 


Arkansas 


The greatest achievement of the Ar- 
kansas D. A. R. is their aid to the moun- 
tain girls, for whose uplift the Helen 
Dunlap School, Winslow, Ark., was es- 
tablished. Last year we gave nine schol- 
arships and $200 for clothing. We are 
giving expression to our patriotism 
through this school, where a girl may, 
for nine months, board, receive care, 
training and instruction, all for $50.— 
Miss Picxerr Harpy, State 
regent. 

California 

Overcoming the disadvantages of a 
widely seattered membership, and grow- 
ing into a well-organized group which 
has been recently honored by being 
asked by the Immigration Commission 
to develop and help institute a State- 
wide plan for ‘‘citizenship edueation’’ 
for our aliens, is the biggest achieve- 
ment of the California Daughters of the 
American Revolution.—Mrs. 
Force Tuayer, State regent. 


Colorado 
Daughters have placed 
granite markers six miles apart, with 
larger markers at special historical spots 
along the Santa Fe Trail and the Cim- 
arron cutoff. Chapters, cities, public- 
spirited citizens, and the State legisla- 
ture (with its appropriation of $2,000) 
have aided. National colors and the in- 
signia mark the telegraph poles.—Mrs. 
WINFIELD S. TARBELL, State regent. 

Connecticut 

Among Connecticut’s principal 
achievements are: Publication in four 
languages of ‘‘The Guide for Immi- 
grants’’; erection of nearly ninety 
memorials; restoration of cemeteries; 
maintenance annually of nearly thirty 
Southern Mountaineer — scholarships; 
ranks third in contributions to Conti- 
nental Hall, totaling $29,875.95, inelud- 
ing four ‘‘special features’’ and land; 
ownership and maintenance of home- 
stead of Oliver Ellsworth ; total expendi- 
tures in patriotic work for quarter cen- 
tury to January 1, 1915, $355,308.35.— 
ELIZABETH BARNEY Bue, State regent. 

District of Columbia 

Organization of the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution in the National Capital. Ranks 
fourth in list of contributors to Memo- 
rial Continental Hall. Presented the 
District Room, equipment of the library, 
bronze fountain, elevator, bust of Mar- 
tha Washington, also many furnishings. 

Rendered assistance in the Spanish- 
American War and gave one-sixteenth of 
the amount contributed by the Daugh- 
ters for relief of the present war suf- 
ferers. Appealed to Congress to save 
the frigate ‘‘Constitution.”’ 

Inaugurated movement to bring to 
this country the remains of John Paul 
Jones. Caused removal to Arlington 
of the remains of Major L’Enfant.— 
Mrs. Frank F. GrREENAWALT, State re- 
gent. 


Colorado 
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Illinois 

The Illinois Daughters petitioned the 
State legislature to purchase Fort Mas- 
sac, pledging themselves to erect thereon 
a monument to George Rogers Clarke 
and his men. This was accomplished in 
1908, and now a State park of ten 
acres surrounds the old fort, which has 
been successively in the possession of 
Spanish, French, Indian, English and 
Americans.— Mrs. Grorce T. Pace, 
State regent, per Saran HAN ey. 

Indiana 

Patriotic work has been carried on 
in broad lines by Indiana Daughters. 
Our gifts have been large. Our work in 
former years was directed chiefly to 
memorials and records of Revolutionary 
soldiers. We are now spreading a knowl- 
edge of American history, institutions, 
government and good citizenship. 
Mrs. Henry A. Beck, State regent. 


Iowa 
The achievement the Iowa Daughters 


best love to dwell upon is the marking 


of the Pioneer Trail — historically 
known as the ‘‘ Mormon Trail’’—through 
Iowa. <A beautiful monument at Keo- 
kuk, erected largely through the efforts 
of Keokuk Chapter, opened this impor- 
tant undertaking; a second marker, in 
the form of a drinking fountain, at 
Chariton will soon be unveiled and the 
third, another monument, is already 
well under way through the efforts of 
Council Bluffs Chapter.—Mrs. Ropert 
J. Jounston, State regent. 


Kansas 
The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution of Kansas have accomplished 
much since their organization, but the 
greatest achievement was the marking 
of the Old Santa Fe Trail, which ex- 
tends across thé State and is marked 
according to the government survey, 
with handsome and durable monuments 
of granite and bronze—Mrs. GrorGe 
THATCHER GuERNsSEY, State regent. 
Kentucky 
The Kentucky Daughters are interest- 
ed in many good works, and among our 


achievements is the marking of the Dan- 
iel Boone Trail from Cumberland Gap to 
Boonesboro, Ky. The joint monument at 
Cumberland Gap, erected by North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
was dedicated in June.—Ilester BRYANT 
Guore, State Regent. 


Louisiana 

The Louisiana State organization is 
only seven years old, and at present we 
have only eight chapters in the State, 
and the ninth organizing. The State 
has edueated one girl; for three years 
they paid all of her expenses, amount- 
ing to nearly $300 a year, and have given 
the Coneert Grand Chickering piano, 
valued at $2,000, to Memorial Continen- 
tal Hall. The marking of the old Texas- 
Natchez trail will be undertaken this 
year.—Mrs. W. Waxuis, State 
regent. 

Maryland 

Aside from presenting State column 
to Memorial Continental Hall, furnish- 
ing and placing in Maryland room a 
memorial tablet to former State regent, 
Mrs. Thom, Maryland has been active 
at home. The placing of a handsome 
bronze tablet to Francis Scott Key at 
Fort McHenry; editing the Patriotic 
Marylander, establishing a scholarship 
at St. Mary’s Seminary, and the pres- 
entation of a memorial urn at the cen- 
tenary celebration of Washington’s 
monument, Baltimore, being among its 
great achievements. — Mrs. ArtTuur B. 
Bostey, State regent 

Massachusetts 

The Massachusetts Daughters, with 
such a wealth of historic spots, have de- 
voted much energy and time, as well as 
large sums of money, to marking these 
spots appropriately. 

At present patriotic education, among 
our young people, especially those of 
foreign birth, is our greatest work. We 
have contributed much to Memorial 
Continental Hall building fund and 
decorations and furnishings. Individual 
chapters have done big things along his- 
toric, patriotic and educational lines.— 
Mrs. GrorGce O. Jenkins, State regent. 
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Michigan 

Some achievements of Michigan: 1— 
Twenty-nine Sons and Children of the 
Republic Clubs; 2—thirty-three Revolu- 
tionary soldiers’ graves marked; 3— 
eighteen real Daughters honored; 4— 
old territorial road between Detroit and 
Chieago and nineteen other, historic sites 
marked ; 5—approximately five scholar- 
ships given annually to Southern moun- 
tain schools; 6—contribution to Memo- 
rial Continental Hall, ineluding fur- 
nishing of Michigan Room, approxi- 
mately $10,000; 7—co-operative work 
witht schools and philanthropic and 
civie enterprises ; 8—restoration of orig- 
inal State seal and restoration of first 
State constitution. — Mrs. WiLLIAM 
Henry Wait, State regent. 

Minnesota 

Minnesota’s greatest undertaking, the 
restoration of the home of General Sibley, 
first State governor and heroic Indian 
fighter. It is situated at Mendota and 
was presented to us by that parish with 
approval of Archbishop Ireland. The 
gift was secured by Mrs. Lucy S. Me- 
Court, St. Paul chapter,—Mrs. GrorGr 
S. Squire, State regent. 

Missouri 

Ever since 1907 the Missouri Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution have 
paid an assessment of ten cents per cap- 
ita for the maintenanceof scholarships in 
the Mountain School of the Ozarks im 
Southern Missouri; idea suggested by 
Mrs. Jno. N. Booth, of St. Louis. 

Since 1911 the Missouri D. A. R. have 
paid an assessment of ten cents per 
capita towards the locating of old Trails 
Roads in our State. In 1912 Miss E. B. 
Gentry, State chairman, granite mark- 
ers were placed along the Santa Fe 
Trail from Franklin, Mo., to the Kansas 
line. In 1913 Mrs. Mark S. Salisbury, 
State chairman, granite markers were 
placed along the Boone’s Lick Road 
from St Louis to Franklin. Beginning 
of each trail marked by a granite (nat- 
ural) boulder, with bronze tablet 
thereon.—Mrs. Mark 
State regent. 
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Nebraska 
The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution of Nebraska have doubled the 
number of chapters in four years and 
have marked the Old Oregon Trail 
across the State. Where the trail en- 
ters from Kansas on the southeast and 
leaves at Wyoming on the west are 
handsome State line markers. — Mrs. 
CHARLES HerBert AULL, State regent. 


New Hampshire 

New Hampshire is unable to report 
anything as her ‘‘ greatest achievement,”’ 
because her endeavors have been 
divided among her different committees. 
Memorial Continental Hall has received 
her largest contributions of money. In 
her own State she has given much 
attention to the marking of historic 
spots. — Miss ANNIE State 
regent. 

New Jersey 


The Daughters of the American 
Revolution of New Jersey have engaged 
in educational, philanthropic, civie and 
research work. They have acquired, 
preserved and marked historic spots and 
graves of soldiers. A page of history 
of the Revolutionary war has been re- 
corded in their furnishing and adorn- 
ing of the New Jersey Room with the 
wood and iron of the British frigate 
** Augusta’’ and the portraits of the New 
Jersey signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence.—Mrs. W. GEpNEY, 
State regent. 

New York 

It is a pleasing duty to report that 
the New York State organization of over 
11,000 Daughters is living up to the 
great principles of our Society, earn- 
est in spirit and patriotic endeavor, 
with hope and confidence for greater 
accomplishment in the future. 

Under the head of memorial work, 116 
memorials have been erected, 14 histori- 
eal buildings have been restored, 932 
revolutionary graves have been marked. 
Contributed for educational philan- 
thropie work, $20,989.92.—Mrs. Benga- 
min Spraker, State regent. 


North Carolina 

Greatest achievements: Monument 
placed at the birthplace of Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United States ; 
marker at the birthplace of President 
James K. Polk, Mecklenburg County; 
tablet commemorating the visit of George 
Washington to Salem; tablet commemo- 
rating the first town named Washing. 
ton; flags presented to the U. S. eruiser 
‘‘North Carolina’’; tablet commemorat- 
ing the generous gift of Elizabeth Max- 
well Steele to General Nathaniel Greene 
in aid of the American cause; artistic 
marble seat to mark the spot of the Gen- 
eral Davie poplar tree at the State Uni- 
versity; marking the site of old Fort 
Dobbs; enclosing with a stone wall at 
cost of $400 the cemetery where Alex- 
ander Craighead, inspirer of the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration, rests; locating and 
marking The Old Wilderness Trail of 
Daniel Boone through North Carolina.— 
Miss Lipa RopMan, State re- 
gent. 

Ohio 

Ohio’s crowning glory in D. A. R. 
work has been the endeavor to Ameri- 
canize the children of foreign born par- 
ents through the two societies, founded 
by two Ohio Daughters; the ‘‘Boys of 
the Republic’’ Club, founded by Mrs. 
John Murphy of Cincinnati, and the 
‘Girl Homemakers,’’ founded by Mrs. 
William B. Neff of Cleveland. The 
awakening of our civic consciousness has 
resulted in our effort to mould our for- 
eign youth of today into the American 
citizen of tomorrow. 

This response is a compilation of the 
thought of Mrs. Kent Hamilton, Mrs. 
Thomas Kite, Mrs. Edward Orton, Mrs. 
Clayton R. Truesdall and Mrs. Austen 
C. Brant, State regent. 


Oregon 

As we have only held our second State 
conference this spring we cannot claim 
any great achievement unless it is that 
we formed a State organization at all. 
With only two chapters, the State regent, 
Mrs. John F. Beaumont, achieved this 
organization, which is causing a State- 
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wide patriotic movement.—Mrs. Isaac 
Lee Patrerson, State regent. 


Pennsylvania 

Only a few of the greatest achieve- 
ments of Pennsylvania Daughters: 

Redoubt of Fort Pitt secured, main- _ 
tained and kept intact. Banquet hall — 
of Independence Hall restored, which 
led to restoration of entire building. 
Club house for enlisted men at Manila. — 
Purchase of George Taylor house, a : 
signer of the Declaration. Developed — 
truer and more intelligent patriotism 
through archive research and philan- 
thropy.—Miss Emma L. CrowE.L, State 
regent. 

Rhode Island 

Pawtucket Chapter influenced the 
City Government to acquire the Daggett 
Homestead for a park. The chapter gave — 
thirteen row boats, named for the origin-— 
al states; restored the Daggett House, — 
furnishing it with Colonial antiques. " 

Daggett Park now, with its magnifi- 
cent trees and chain of lakes, is a grand 
monument to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution.—Mrs. CHARLES 
EpMuND LONGLEY, State regent. 


South Carolina 

The greatest completed work of the 
South Carolina Daughters is the erection 
of the monument to the Partisan Gen- 
erals, Sumter, Marion and Pickens, and 
the South Carolina soldiers of the Revo- 
lution. The greatest potential achieve- 
ment is the establishment of an indus- 
trial school for mountain girls —Mnrs. F. 
H. H. State regent. 


South Dakota 
South Dakota is without State organi- 
zation as yet. The work is new, but 
growing. Our chapters now number 
five, each working along patriotic lines, 
as prescribed by the National Society. 
Our membership is above two hundred, 
and we have one Real Daughter.—Mrs. 
Epwarp B. Kreator, State regent. 
Tennessee 
The most interesting event of the year 
in the D. A R. work in Tennessee is the 
completion of the marking of the Boone 
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Trail, or highway, and the celebration at 
Cumberland Gap, in June, by the four 
states; North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Mrs. GEORGE 
Waite Baxter, State regent. 


Texas 

The work in Texas, like Caesar’s Gaul, 
may be divided into three parts. First, 
the room of the Corresponding Seere- 
tary General was furnished; second, 
scholarship funds (limit, $5,000.00), 
raised for University of Texas; third, 
King’s Highway, or old San Antonio 
Road, to be marked by boulders every 
five miles—funds raised.—Mrs. ANDREW 
Rose, State regent. 


Utah 


Probably the largest achievement of 
the Spirit of Liberty Chapter, which is 
the only one in the State of Utah, was 
the erection several years ago of a gran- 
ite drinking fountain. The carving on 
the fountain perpetuates our emblem. 
The funds were raised by individual con- 
tributions from chapter members only. 
—Mrs. Lee MILLER, State 
regent. 


Vermont 


Perhaps the most important work of 
the Vermont State Conference for the 
past few years has been in giving money 
for the inner rail of the staircase in 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washing- 
ton; assisting in the education of a boy 
at Keene Hatten Home, Westminster, 
Vt., and erecting markers on the Crown 
Point military road—Minnie B. Hazen, 
State regent. 

Virginia 

The Virginia D. A. R. have completed 
recently the marking of the Daniel 
Boone Trail through this State. Eight 
concrete monuments, each bearing a cast- 
iron tablet suitably inscribed, have been 
erected along the Trail. At Cumber- 
land Gap, where Virginia, Tennessee and 
Kentucky join, a large pyramidal ped- 
estal has been built with an iron tablet 
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from each of the four States embedded in 
the sides. On June 30th, the pedestal 
was unveiled with beautiful ceremonies. 

Virginia’s work now is to have es- 
tablished on American soil, a suitable 
memorial to The Greatest American,’’ 
Matthew Fontaine Maury.—Mkrs. JAmMEs 
F. Maupin, State regent, per Mrs. 
Ropert Gray, State secretary. 


West Virginia 


The greatest achievement in historical 
work is the monument erected at Point 
Pleasant in 1909, in commemoration of 
the fight between the whites, under Lewis, 
and the Indians, under Cornstalk, Oet. 
10, 1774. It is an obelisk 82 ft., 6 
inches high, with a pioneer soldier, and 
six bronze tablets at the base. Cost, 
$24,299.72. Mrs. Parks Fisuer, State 
regent, per Detia A. McCutuocn, State 
historian. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Daughters began their 
achievements in 1898, when thousands of 
dollars were raised for our soldiers in 
the Spanish-American war. Marking 
historic sites, monuments, civie improve- 
ment, special efforts to encourage pa- 
triotism and reverence for our flag, have 
constituted the work of our State and 
chapter organization——Mrs. Jonn P. 
Hume, State regent. 


Wyoming 


Wyoming Daughters have been very 
fortunate in awakening a real and sub- 
stantial interest in their work of mark- 
ing the Oregon Trail to historic sites. 
The legislature of Wyoming has appro- 
priated $3,000.00 for this work, which 
last year was ably carried out by the 
former regent, Mrs. H. B. Patten, and is 
now being completed with the assistance 
of the present State regent, who is a 
member, by appointment of the Governor 
of the State, of the Wyoming-Oregon 
Trail Commission, consisting of three 
members.—GrRAcE RayMonp HEsarp, 
State regent. 
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Vhoto Harris-E wing, Washington. 


REVOLUTIONARY SILVER 
This lovely old silver coffee pot and sugar bowl were a wedding present to Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Woodhull, of Setauket, Long Island, N. Y. Mr. Woodhull died during the Revolutionary War, and the | 
silver service has descended from father to son, and is now the property of General Maxwell Van Zandt 
Woodhull, of Weshington, his great-great-grandson. 2 


A WASHINGTON MASONIC PIN : 


In a gold setting the Masonic insignia is placed on wood _ 
which came from the outer casket containing the remains of ro “a 
General George Washington. The wood was taken from the | 
casket when General Washington's remains were removed from 
the old tomb to the present vault at Mount Vernon. 


The Masonic pin belonged to Col. Burwell Bassett Wash a 7 
ington, great nephew of General Washington, and is now the . 
property of his daughter, Miss Nannie Bird Washington. 
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PaTRICK HENRY 
From a painting by Thomas Sully, who used a miniature on ivory painted by a French artist 


x 
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The earliest portrait from life of 
Patrick Henry (1736-1799), which has 
- been preserved and handed down to us, 
- was made when he was fifty-two years of 
age. It is a clay bust executed by an 
Italian who was traveling in America, in 
1788. After Henry’s death, it became 
; the property of his sister, Elizabeth 
_ Henry, who married, first, General Wil- 
_ liam Campbell, the hero of King’s moun- 
tain, and, after his death, General Wil- 
liam Russell. She is celebrated as having 
had as much personal charm as her be- 
loved brother. She bequeathed the bust 
to her daughter, Sarah B. Campbell, who 
married Francis Preston, and she, in 
turn, left it to her daughter, Sarah B. 
Preston, who married Governor Floyd. 
Mrs. Floyd, having no issue, left the bust 
to her nephew, John M. Preston, in 
whose possession, at Seven Mile Ford, 
Virginia, the old Preston place, it now 
remains, kept with reverent care. (Ms. 
of author. 


in possession 


Some Portraits of Patrick Henry 


By Elizabeth Henry Lyons 


Of this bust, T. W. Walter, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., wrote, in 1859, ‘‘The dis- 
tinguished patriot sat for it at the re- 
quest of Judge Tyler, the father of ex- 
President Tyler; Mr. Madison, Judge 
Marshall and other friends, during the 
session of the great Virginia Convention 
that adopted the constitution of the 
United States. It was considered a per- 
fect likeness, and is looked upon as in- 
valuable by his family and friends, with 
whom it has remained ever since and 
from whom I have received this informa- 
tion.’’ (Ms. in Library of Congress. ) 

Judge Henry St. George Tucker, writ- 
ing of Patrick Henry, in 1773, says: 
‘*His profile was of Roman cast, though 
his nose was rather long than high, his 
forehead high and straight, but forming 
a considerable angle with his nose; his 
eyebrows dark, long and full 
his cheekbones rather high his 
cheeks hollow; his chin long, but well 
formed and rounded at the end so as to 
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form a proper counterpart to the upper 
part of the face.’’ (Morgan’s ‘‘The True 
Patrick Henry.’’) These are character- 
istics of the bust. His grandson, the 
late William Wirt Henry (my father), 
had a forehead, eyebrows and deep 
sunken eyes much resembling those of 
his ancestor. 

The next portrait of Henry is what is 
known as ‘‘The Fleming Miniature,’’ 
and represents him as several years 
older. It was presented to Patrick 
Henry, by the artist, whose name is un- 
known, and was given by him to Sarah 
Hoops, the wife of his half-brother, John 
Syme. By her, it was willed to her 
grandson, John Syme Fleming, and it 
long remained in the possession of the 
Fleming family. It has now become the 
property of Gilbert S. Parker, of Phila- 
delphia. 

When William Wirt was about to 
publish his Sketches of Patrick Henry, 
he borrowed this miniature from the 
Syme-Fleming family in order to have 
a painting made from it by Thomas 
Sully, of Philadelphia, to be engraved 
as frontispiece to his book. 

John Henry, the youngest son of the 
patriot, writing to his son, William Wirt 
Henry, November 5, 1854, said of the 
Sully portrait ‘‘It was painted by 
Thomas Sully, of Philadelphia, from a 
miniature painting by a French artist, 
while the British debt cause was under 


discussion before the Federal Court, in 


Richmond, and presented to my father, 
by the French artist, set in gold, who 
presented it to his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
John Syme, of Hanover, Va. The minia- 
ture was put into the hands of William 
Wirt, while he was writing the Life of 
Henry, and by him returned to the 
Fleming family, of Hanover, descen- 
dants of Mrs. Syme, after he had finished 
the sketch, and after Mr. Sully had 
painted the portrait from it, who was 
assisted by Chief Justice Marshall in 
suggesting some alterations from the 
miniature. The portrait was hung in 
the Academy of fine Arts, in Philadel- 
phia, and taken down and sent to me, 


by Mr. Wirt, as a present.’’ (Ms. in 
Library of Congress.) My father, in 
Appendix VI, to his Life of Patrick 
Henry, adds ‘‘Mr. Wirt, while Attorney 
Geenral of the United States, presented 
the portrait to John Henry, who was 
living at Red Hill with his mother. He 
was too young when his father died to 
have remembered him, but his mother 
and older sisters pronounced it the best 
likeness they ever saw of Patrick 
Henry.’’ (Henry’s Life, Correspondence 
and Speeches of Patrick Henry.) 

Judge Spencer Roane, who married 
Anne Henry, daughter of Patrick 
Henry, in a communication to William 
Wirt, says: ‘‘The miniature shown by 
Mr. Wirt has some resemblance of Mr. 
Henry, but is not a good likeness. It 
makes him too thin and wrinkled, and 
to appear older than he appeared when 
I last saw him. I saw that miniature 
about the time it was taken and gave 
that opinion then. The portrait I men- 
tioned to Mr. Wirt, if in existence, af- 
fords a_ better likeness.’’ (Ms. in 
Library of Congress. ) 

Mr. Wirt, in the preface to the second 
edition of his ‘‘Sketches of Henry,’’ 
says ‘‘From Judge Roane the author has 
received one of the fairest and most 
satisfactory communications that has 
been made to him.”’ 

The Sully portrait was bequeathed by 
John Henry to his son, William Wirt 
Henry, from whom it descended to his 
daughter, Mrs. Matthew Bland Harri- 
son. It has become the property of Mr. 
Charles L. Hamilton, of Philadelphia. 

Both miniature and portrait repre- 
sent Henry in a black suit and red cloak 
with a brown wig. The eyes in both are 
a dark blue. 

Wirt says of Henry that accounts dif- 
fer as to the color of his eyes ‘‘They 


are almost as various as those which we 
have of the color of the chameleon— 
they are said to have been blue-grey, 
what Lavater calls green, hazel, brown. 
and black—the fact seems to have been 
that they were a bluish grey, not large; 
and being deeply fixed in his head, over- 
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Aunt Scott yesterday, who conversed a 
great deal about Grandpa : 

I was under the impression that he had 
a grey eye, but she corrected me and 
told me to go out on a perfectly cloudless 
day and look up at the sky, and I would 
have an exact idea of the color of his 
eye. She said that few could look him 
in the face or stand his searching glance 
for it occurred to every one that he read 
his innermost soul.’’ (Note book in the 
possession of author. ) 

The ‘‘Aunt Scott’? mentioned by my 
father was the daughter of Patrick 
Henry, and his second wife, who was the 
handsome Dorothea Dandridge, daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel West Dandridge, and 
granddaughter of Governor Alexander 
Spottiswood. Aunt Scott was born 
January 4, 1780, and was, conse- 
quently, nineteen when her father died. 
Her name was Sarah Butler and she 
married, first, Robert Campbell, the 
brother of the poet, Thomas Campbell, 
and, afterwards, Alexander Scott. She 
died December 18, 1856, at ‘‘Seven 
Islands,’’ one of the many homes in 
which Patrick Henry dwelt for a time, 
and where his widow departed life— 
hung by dark, long, and full eyebrows, albeit she no longer bore his name, hav- 
and further shaded by lashes that were 
both long and black, their apparent color 
was as variable as the lights in which 
they were seen—hut all coneur in saying 
that they Were, unquestionably the finest 
feature in his face—brilliant—full of 
spirit, and capable of the most rapidly, 
shifting and powerful expression — at 
one time piercing and terrible as those 
of Mars, and then again soft and tender 
as those of pity herself.’’ (Wirt’s 
Sketches of the Life and Character of 
Patrick Henry.) 

Judge Spencer Roane, in his state- 
ment to Wirt, said of his father-in-law: 

‘*He had a fine blue ‘eye and an excellent 
set of teeth, which, with the aid of a 
mouth sufficiently wide, enabled him to 
articulate very distinctly.’’ (Ms. 
Library of Congress.) ‘ 

My father, in a note book, date, Octo- 

ber 19, 1850, wrote: ‘‘I visited my 
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ing married Judge Edmund Winston. 
This place was within a few miles of 
‘‘Red Hill,’’ where Patrick Henry spent 
his last days and where his remains and 
those of his ‘‘dear Dorothea’’ lie buried. 
My grandfather inherited the place and 
my father spent his early life there with- 
in easy reach of his ‘‘ Aunt Seott.’’ Both 
‘‘Seven Islands’? and ‘‘Red Hill’’ re- 
main in the possession of descendants of 
Patrick Henry. 


portrait in a remarkable degree and has 
just such a smile as Tucker describes. 

Mr. Wirt was very careful as to the 
fidelity of the likeness to Patrick Henry 
of the Sully portrait. He obtained from 
men who knew him an attestation as to 
its accuracy. Judge Marshall and Mr. 
Corbin had served with Patrick Henry 
in several deliberative bodies, and the 
Rev. John Buchanan was the Episcopal 
rector in Richmond. 

In 1817 the portrait was engraved by 
William S. Leney for Mr. James Web- 
ster, the publisher of Wirt’s Sketches 
of Patrick Henry. 

The latest portrait of Patrick Henry 
was made by Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 


It is merely a 
called by the artist, ‘‘An at- 


tempt at the features of Patrick Henry.’’ 
Latrobe was an English artist, and 


-? landed in this country, at Norfolk, Va. 

A in March, 1796. From there he carae 

- to Richmond, Va., where he lived until 

Saw ar THE 1798; it was during this time that he 
OF PATRICK made the sketch of Henry. 

When Thomas Crawford was com- 


From JOURNAL OF BENJAMIN LATROBE 


Patrick Henry’s mouth has been de- 
scribed as very expressive. Judge St. 
George Tucker says of it: ‘‘I find it 
difficult to describe his mouth, in which 
there was nothing remarkable, except 
when about to express a modest dissent 
from some opinion upon which he was 
commenting; he had then a half sort of 
smile in which want of conviction was, 
perhaps, more strongly expressed than 
that cynical or satirical emotion which 
probably prompted it.’’ (Morgan’s ‘‘ The 
True Patrick Henry.’’) 

A great grandson of the patriot, Mr. 
Stanhope Henry, resembles the Sully 


missioned by the State of Virgina to 
make an equestrian statue of George 
Washington with six of his compatriots 
about him—one of whom was Patrick 
Henry—he was just beginning to suffer 
from the disease of the eyes which de- 
veloped later into cancer and caused him 
to leave part of his work to be finished 
by Randolph Rogers. The figure of 
Washington had been finished by Craw- 
ford, and also the figure of Henry, who 
is represented, sword in hand, in the 
act of saying, ‘‘Give me liberty, or give 
me death.’’ 

There are six allegorical figures sur- 
rounding the base of the monument 
which were entirely the work of Rogers. 


ton. It appears in The Journal of Ben- 

jamin Henry Latrobe, 1796-1820, edited 

P \> by J. 
~ 
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In a letter fom him 
to Governor Letcher, 
written from Rome, 
in 1860, he says these 
figures are emblema- 
tic of the deeds of 
valor connected with 
the lives of the patri- 
ots before whom they 
stand. The one in 
front of Henry is 
Revolution represent- 
ed with a sword in 
her right hand, point- 
ing with her left to a 
crown which is 


Crawford got per- 
mission to make a 
tracing from the 
sketch book of La- 
trobe for use in mak- 
ing the figure of 
Henry. This tracing, 
with the autograph of 
Crawford, is the 
property of my sis- 
ter, Mrs. Matthew 
Bland Harrison, and 
hangs at her home, at 
Red Hill, in the room 
in which Patrick 


crushed under her 


CRAWFORD’S MONUMENT OF 


Henry breathed his 


WASHINGTON 


a 


Meeting Places of the Continental Congress 


The patriots who formed that legisla- 
tive body celebrated as the Continental 
Congress led as precarious an existence 
as any private who shouldered arms in 
defence of home and country. These 
law-makers, whose work assisted so ma- 
terially in the birth of this nation, could 
not plan with certainty to hold the Con- 
tinental Congress in any one city. They 
met, therefore, wherever the exigencies 
of the times permitted. 


Eight cities had the honor and distine- 
tion of being the meeting-place of these 
the Continental Congress — 
holding its first session at Philadelphia, 
1774-1776. It met in Baltimore, 1776; 
Philadelphia, 1777 ; Lancaster and York, 
1777; Philadelphia, 1778-83; Princeton, 
1783; Annapolis, 1783; Trenton, 1784: 
and New York, 1785-89. 


famous men, 
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Ready Reference D. A. R. Chronology 
Arranged from the Records i 


April 30, 1890—Sons of American Revolution in meeting assembled at Lexington, Ky., vote 
down a motion to admit women to their society. 


July 11, 1890—Banquet of Sons in Washington, D. C., at which Senator John Sherman ex- 
presses regret that women are ineligible for membership in their society, and pays high 
tribute to their work in the Revolution. ‘‘They kept the country alive.’’ 

July 13, 1890—Mrs. Mary Smith Lockwood publishes in Washington Post the story of Hannah 
Arnett (first told by Miss Henrietta Holdich in New York Observer in 1876), closing with 
the question: ‘‘Where will the Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution place 
Hannah Arnrett?’’ 

July 21, 1890—Mr. William O. McDowell, of Newark, N. J., a great grandson of Hannah 
Arnett, publishes in the Washington Post an article offering to assist in forming a society, 
and concluding with a formal call for the organization of ‘‘the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution.’’ 

July 21-31, 1890—Call answered by Miss Mary Desha, Miss Eugenia Washington, Mrs. Hannah 
McLaren Wolff, Mrs. Louise Woleott Knowlton Browne and Mrs. Mary Morris Hallowell. 

July 30, 1890—Mr. William O. MeDowell writes to Miss Desha, insisting on an early meeting, 
sending a constitution, an application for membership and a check for fees and dues. 
These are kept in the archives of the society. 

August 8, 1890—Miss Mary Desha calls a meeting for the next day at the Langham Hotel, in 
the apartment of Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth. 

August 9, 1890—Meeting is held. As Miss Eugenia Washington, Miss Mary Desha, Mrs. Ellen 
Hardin Walworth only responded, they proceed to found the society, which by them is 
declared national; the constitution is revised and adopted; the first board of management 
is appointed, Miss Desha being chosen chairman; Mrs. Walworth, secretary; Miss Wash- 
ington, registrar, and Mrs. Benjamin Harrison is proposed as first president general. 

August 10, 1890—Application papers are sent to Mrs. Benjamin Harrison with letter in- 
viting her to be president general. 

August 18, 1890—Notice appears in Washington Post, stating purposes and eligibility clause 
of society, and requesting women of Revolutionary descent to send their names to the 
Registrar, Miss Eugenia Washington, 813 15th Street, Washington, D. C,. 

September, 1890—Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, on her return to White House, accepts office of 
president general. 

October 11, 1890—Meeting is held at Strathmore Arms, eighteen members and Mr. McDowell 
present; work of meeting of August 9 approved, and full organization effected. Those 
signing formal draft were: Miss Eugenia Washington, Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, Mrs. 
Ellen Hardin Walworth, Mrs. Mary Morris Hallowell, Miss Susan Riviere Hetzel, Mrs. 
Margaret Hetzel, Mrs. Mary V. E. Cabell, Mrs. Mary 8. Lockwood, Mrs. Alice Morrow 
Clark, Miss Pauline MeDowell, Mrs. Ada P. Kimberley, Mrs. Aurelia Hadley Mohl, Miss 
Floride Cunningham, Mrs. Caroline L. Ransom, Mrs. Emily Lee Sherwood, Mrs. Harriet 
Lincoln Coolidge, Mrs. Jennie D. Garrison and Miss Mary Desha. On motion of Mrs. 
Wm. D. Cabell, Mr. Wm. O. MeDowell is elected chairman and Miss Desha secretary pro 
tem. The constitution adopted August 9 is accepted, subject to further revision by a 
committee consisting of Mrs. Darling, Mrs. Cabell and Miss Desha. The full election of 
officers results as follows: Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, president general; vice-president in 
charge of organization, Mrs. Darling; vice-presidents general, Mrs. Wm. D. Cabell, Mrs. 
H. V. Boynton, Mrs. A. W. Greely, Mrs. F. P. Sinclair, Mrs. G. Browne Goode, Miss Mary 
Desha, Mrs. W. C. Winlock, Mrs. David D. Porter; secretaries general, Mrs. Ellen H. 
Walworth, Mrs. Mary Orr Earle, sueceeded by Miss 8. P. Breckenridge; registrars, Miss 
Eugenia Washington, Mrs. Alice M. Clarke; treasurer general, Mrs. Marshall MeDonald; 
historian general, Mrs. Mary 8. Lockwood; surgeon general, Miss Clara Barton: chaplain 
general, Mrs. Tunis Hamlin; executive committee, Mrs. Cabell, Mrs. McDonald, Miss Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Hetzel, Miss Desha, Mrs. Lockwood and Mrs. Walworth. 

October 18, 1890—Adjourned meeting is held at the residence of Mrs. William D. Cabell. Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison, president general, present, and organization is completed. At this 
meeting colors are chosen for rosette. Four resolutions are adopted—(1) Mrs. Coolidge : 
‘*That a monument be erected in Paris to the memory of George Washington.’’ (2) 
Miss Desha: ‘‘That aid be given the Mary Washington (monument) Association.’’ 
(3) Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood: ‘‘ That the society should secure rooms and later a fireprooof 
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; 0 building in which to deposit Revolutionary relics and historic papers.’’ (4) Mrs. Mary 


E. McDonald: ‘‘That life membership dues and charter fees be set aside for this pur- 
pose.’’ Resolutions carried. 


November 11, 1890—Meeting is held at Mrs. Cabell’s residence; Mrs. Benjamin Harrison 

presiding. Seal already proposed, adopted. Mrs. Simon Bolivar Buckner, of Kentucky, 
= and Mrs. William Wirt Henry, of Virginia, nominated as State regents. First five State 
regents confirmed: Mrs. N. B. Hogg, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Joshua Wilbour, of Rhode 
Island: Miss Louise MeAllister, of New York; Mrs. De B. R. Keim, of Connecticut; and 
Mrs. William Wirt Henry, of Virginia. 


December 11, 1890—Motto ‘‘ Amor patriw’’ is changed to ‘‘ Home and Country’’ 


> 


and adopted. 

January, 1891—Colors—blue and white—adopted for national society. 

Mareh 20, 1891—The first chapter in the country is formed in Chieago; Mrs. Frank Osborn, 
regent. 

May 26, 1891—The insignia of society is adopted. Dr. G. Browne Goode applies for patent 
of design, August 3, 1891; granted September 22, 1891, No, 401,584. 

June 8, 1891—The society is incorporated under the laws of Congress for the District of 
Columbia as the ‘‘ National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution,’’ the signers 
of the act of incorporation being Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison, Mrs. Henrietta Greely, 

; Mrs. Sara E. Goode, Mrs. Mary E. MeDonald, Mrs. Mary V. E. Cabell, Mrs. Helen M. 

_. Boynton, Miss Eugenia Washington and Miss Mary Desha. 

July 1, 1891—The first badge to go to a member is sent from J. E. Caldwell & Company. 

October, 1891—National officers, State and chapter regents invited to a conference by the 
president general. It is held at the residence of Mrs. Cabell, Mrs. Benjamin Harrison 
presiding. An eloquent appeal for Continental Hall is made by Mrs. Cabell. The next 
day officers and members attended the first reception given at the White House for the 
society. 

January 15, 1892—The historian general is directed to condense into the form of the ‘‘ year 
book’’ the life histories contained in the files of application papers, and such is the 
beginning of the publication known as the ‘‘ Lineage Book of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution,’’ of which Mrs. Sanders Johnston is editor and compiler. 

February 22, 1892—First Continental Congress is held in the Church of Our Father, Mrs. 
Harrison presiding and making speech of weleome. She is re-elected president general. 
First reception at White House to Continental Congress. 

May, 1892—At a meeting in May, Mrs. Shields offers resolution, which is unanimously adopted, 
that a magazine, to be the official organ of the society, be published, with Mrs. E. H. 
Walworth as editor. 

October 24, 1892—New Jersey holds first State conference of chapters. 
followed by other States. 

October 25, 1892—Death of Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, the first president general. 

———, 1893—N. 8. D. A. R. first exhibit—World’s Columbian Fair, Chicago. 

, 1893—Under a motion by Mrs. E. H. Walworth, the office of president presiding is 

¢reated at Continental Congress and Mrs. Wm. D. Cabell is eleeted to the office. 

June 14, 1893—National Board of Management recommends to all members the display of 
the National Flag upon their homes on July 4. 

February 22, 1894—Portrait of Mrs. Harrison, the gift of the society to the nation, is unveiled; 
Mrs. Walworth, originator of plan and ghairman of committee. 


This precedent is 


February, 1894—-Amendment to constitution establishing lineal descent as requisite of mem- 
bership, to the exclusion of collateral descent through ‘‘ mother ef patriot.’’ 

February 22, 1895—Office of honorary president general is created, to be filled only by retired 
presidents general. 

February, 1895—Committee appointed for aiding monument to the martyrs of the prison 
ships of the Revolution. 


, 1895—At the Continental Congress of 1895 Mrs. Daniel Lothrop makes eloquent plea 
for the formation of a similar society among the children of the land. She prepares a 
constitution which is adopted by the National Board of Management. 


April 5, 1895—National Society of the Children of the American Revolution incorporated in 
Washington, D. -C. 


May 11, 1895—First branch of the Children of the American Revolution is formed at Con- 
cord, Mass. 


July 4, 1895—First public meeting of Children of the American Revolution is held at the 
Old South Meeting House, Boston. 


February 20, 1896—Charter is granted society signed by Grover Cleveland, President; Adlai 


E. Stevenson, Vice-President; Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; and Richard Olney, Secretary of State. 
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February —, 1896—Library is provided for. Office of librarian general created, and Dr. 
Anita Newcomb McGee is first librarian general. 

, 1896—First prizes awarded for best biographies of women of the Revolution by 

members of the society; recipients: Mrs. Florence EK. D. Muzzy, of Bristol, Conn.; Mrs. 
Clara Waring, of Columbia, 8. ©. 

March, 1896—First Statute Book Committee. 

February 27, 1897—Memorial and bill of Mrs. Kempster, to prevent misuse, mutilation or 
improper use of the flag, is presented to Continental Congress. First Committee ap- 
pointed. Adopted and presented to the United States Congress, December 18, 1897. 

February 27, 1897—Resolution to confer Founders’ medals is passed. 


February 24, 1898—Medals presented; three bearing the word ‘‘ Founder’’ are given to Miss 
Eugenia Washington, Miss Desha and Mrs. Walworth; one bearing a pen and the word 
‘*Service’’ given to Mrs. Mary 8. Lockwood. 

April, 1898—Services of the National Society are offered to the President of the United 
States and the surgeons general of the army and navy for the war with Spain. Hospital 
corps is organized, Dr. A. N. MeGee, director; Mrs. Amos G. Draper, treasurer; $65,000 
disbursed, 1,700 nurses certified. 

July 22, 1898—Steam launch voted, purchased and presented to the government as tender 
to the hospital ship Missouri. 

July 3, 1900—Statue of Washington, presented by the women of America, is unveiled at the 
Paris Exposition. Mrs. Daniel Manning, president general, representing the United 
States and the Daughters of the American Revolution, under the appointment of the 

(-% President of the United States, Hon. William McKinley. The date selected is the one 

is hundred and twenty-fifth aniversary of that on which George Washington took command 

i: of the American army at Cambridge. 

July 4, 1900—Statue of Lafayette (plaster replica) from the children of America is unveiled 
in Paris, Mrs. Manning again representing this country and the national society. She 
is decorated with the medal of the Legion of Honor, presented by M. Loubert, President 
of the French Republic. 

Thanksgiving Day, 1900—-Miss Kugenia Washington, ‘‘Founder,’’ dies. 

June 4, 1902—Initial plans for Continental Hall are adopted. Site is selected, purchase or- 

dered, cost of same $50,266.17. Meeting called by President General Mrs. Charles Fair- 

banks, at her home. Committee on architecture appointed to invite competition, receive 
plans and report on same. 


October 11, 1902—Ground is broken for Continental Hall with Montana spade, the president 
general, Mrs. Fairbanks, turning the first sod, Mrs. Mary 8. Lockwood the next. This 
spot marked by a handsome slab of granite presented by J. Veihmeyer. Block of white 
marble sent from White House for same purpose. This is incorporated in the building. 
It is inscribed: ‘‘ From the home of the first President General of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution.’’ 

February 23, 1903—Flag, presented by the Sons of the American Revolution, is raised on site 
by Miss Mary Desha. 

June 4, 1903—The building committee selects Edward Pearse Casey, of New York City, to 
be the architect. 

January 8, 1904—Architect’s plans and preliminary sketches are accepted and working plans 
are commenced the following day. 


March 18, 1904—Contracts for ‘‘excavation and building foundation’’ are approved ane 
signed. 

April 19, 1904—The cornerstone is laid under the auspices of the Masonie Fraternity, with 
impressive ceremonies, the gavel use being the ore with which George Washington laid 
the cornerstone of the National Capitol in 1793. 

April 17, 1905—Completed portion of hall is dedicated and Fourteenth Continental Congress 
held within its walls, the president general, Mrs. Fairbanks, presiding. 


April 17, 1907—Memorial portico is dedicated with appropriate ceremonies, during the Six- 
teenth Congress, the president general, Mrs. Donald McLean, presiding. 

, 1907—Silk Flag is presented to the United States naval authorities and General Horace 

Porter, chairman of the Paul Jones Committee, to enshroud the remains of the famous hero 

when brought from France for burial. 


April 22, 1908—The president general, Mrs. MeLean, proposes bonding the national society 
at the Seventeenth Congress. Arrangements are made with the American Security and 
Trust Company for the $200,000 loan, but it is found necessary to borrow only $185,000. 

July 4, 1908—Completed statue of Lafayette replaces the plaster replica in Paris. 


February 22, 1910—Continental Hall completed. 

March 28, 1910—National society offices removed to Continental Hall. 

April 18, 1910—Continental Hall becomes the actual headquarters of the society; Mrs. Mat- 
thew T, Scott, president general. 
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April, 1910—The President of the United States, Hon. William H. Taft, addresses the Con- 
tinental Congress. 


January 29, 1911—-Miss Mary Desha, ‘‘ Founder,’’ dies. 


, 1912—The education of Southern mountaineers, many of Revolutionary descent, is 

undertaken as a solemn patriotic duty at the Continental Congress. 

, 1914—At the Congress of 1914—(1) A Bill to raise restriction on real estate and 
personal holdings from one-half to one million dollars, and (2) a bill to provide for 
purchase of land adjoining rear of building, are presented by the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution to the United States Congress. 

May 23, 1914—The president general, Mrs. Story, takes an option on 13,258 feet of land 
adjoining Memorial Continental Hall. 

September 9, 1914—The president general, Mrs. Story, in a personal interview with the 
President of the United States offers the services of the National Society for relief work 
in the European war. The President replies that in his estimation the Red Cross, the 
government ’s authorized channel, will be the most effective medium through which the 
Daughters of the American Revolution can best serve humanity. On the same date the 
president general, Mrs. Story, sends out appeal for the Red Cross to each State regent, 
who is requested to consider herself the chairman of her State, and each chapter regent 
the chairman of her chapter, to raise funds, which are to be sent to the treasurer general, 
who will transmit all funds to the Red Cross. 

April 22, 1915—Amount contributed to Red Cross shown by treasurer general’s report is 
$15,259.21, to Belgium relief $539.60. Both sums were for use of European war sufferers. 

7 Bonded debt of Memorial Continental Hall reduced to $50,000. Amount subseribed for 
purchase of land adjoining Memorial Continental Hall, $4,878.50. 

June 23, 1915—Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, ‘‘ Founder,’’ dies, 


Engraved Portraits of American Patriots 


: Made by Saint Memin in 1796-1810 
By Natalie Sumner Lincoln 7 

(Continued from September Magazine) 
(Copyright, 1915, by Corcoran Gallery of Art.) © 

In the famous collection of Saint painting from life, by Vanderlyn, exe- 
Memin portraits of distinguished Ameri- cuted when Theodosia was nine or ten 
eans at the Cor- years old. The 
ecoran Gallery of original was 
Art, in Washing- owned by Judge 
ton, only two of Edwards of Sta- 
the portraits are ten Island. 
full face, the oth- The two full 
ers being profiles. face engravings 
All are taken are of William 
from life with the Bradford and 
exception of Wil- Miss Jay, and so 
liam Bradford’s fine is their exe- 


cution that it is 
to be regretted 
of the tiny prints 


. that the French 
of George Wash- artist confined his 
ington which was 


work almost ex- 
drawn from a 


clusively to pro- 
bust. The third file likenesses, 
exception is a 


William Brad- 
profile likeness of 


ford, attorney 
Theodosia Burr, general of the 
which was en- 


United States, 
 graved after a 


born in Philadel- 


W* Br RD Esq! 


genaval of the Uoruited 
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Photos, Rice Studio, Washington 
Saint MEMIN’s ENGRAVED PortTRAITS OF AMERICAN PATRIOTS 
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phia, Pa., Sept. 14, 1755, died Aug. 23, 
1795, was the son of Col. William Brad- 
ford, of Revolutionary fame. The 
younger William became even more dis- 
tinguished than his gallant father. 
Graduating from Princeton in 1772, he 
studied law with Edward Shippen, and 
was admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court in 1779. When the Philadelphia 
militia was called out and formed a fly- 
ing camp, he served as major of brigade 
to Gen. Roberdeau, later accepting the 
command of a 
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work, There are two portraits, one a full 
face, marked *‘ Miss Jay,’’ and the other 
a profile likeness under which he has 
written, ‘‘Miss Maria Jay.’’ Therefore, 
it is left to their descendants to ascer- 
tain whether either or both are daugh- 
ters of John Jay, the illustrious Ameri- 
can. 

Executed with infinite care, the profile 
likeness of Cornelia Schuyler is one of 
the best examples of Saint Memin’s 
work. The daughter of Gen. Philip 
Sehuyler, she was 


company in Col. one of the great- 
Hampton’s regi- est beauties of 
ment of regulars. her day. Miss 
Soon afterward Schuyler married 
he was made dep- Washington Mor- 
uty muster mas- ton, brother of 
ter-general, with Gen. Jacob Mor- 
the rank of lieu- ton. Besides be- 
tenant colonel. ing a well known 
Two years later lawyer, of New 
failing health 


forced him to re- 
sign his commis- 
sion and return 
home. In 1780 
he was appoint- 
ed attorney gen- 
eral of Pennsyl- 
vania. Four 
years later 
he married the 


York City, Mr. 
Morton 
famed for his in- 
terest in sport. 
Ilis portrait faces 
that of his wife. 
The exploits of 
Meriwether Lew- 
is, soldier and ex- 
plorer, are known 


was 


to every school 
daughter of Elias boy of today. 
Boudinot, t b e Born near Char- 
celebrated phil- lottesville, Va., 
anthropist, o f , Aug. 18, 1774, he 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Bordentown, died by his own hand, in Tennessee, Oct. 
N. J. 


When the judiciary was reorganized 
under the new constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania, Bradford was appointed, Aug. 22, 
1791, a judge of the supreme court. On 
Jan. 8, 1794, he sueceeded Edmund Ran- 
dolph as attorney general of the United 
States, by the appointment of President 
Washington, which position he held until 
his death. 

While Saint Memin wrote the name 
of each subject under the portrait, he 
did not keep a complete record of all his 


11, 1809, aged but thirty-five years. In- 
heriting a moderate fortune from his 
father, he left his farm when General 
Washington called for volunteers in 
1794, to quell the ‘‘Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion,’’ in western Pennsylvania, after- 
wards joining the regular service. From 
1801-1803, Lewis served as private secre- 
tary to President Thomas Jefferson, and 
was recommended by the latter to Con- 
gress to command the exploring expedi- 
tion across the continent to the Pacific 


slope. In company with Capt. William 


\ 
~ 


Clark, 14 soldiers, 9 Kentuckians, 2 Ca- 
nadian boatmen, an interpreter, and a 
negro servant, he started in the summer 
of 1803 on his perilous mission. The 
Lewis and Clark expedition added lustre 
to the pages of American history. On 
their return Lewis was made Governor 
of Missouri Territory, and Clark, general 
of its militia, and Indian agent. In the 
comparative quiet of his new mode of 
life, Lewis commenced to suffer from 
hypochondria, hereditary in his family. 
During one of these seasons of depres- 
sion he was called to Washington, and 
at a lodging place on the road he put 
an end to his life. 

Among Maine’s distinguished heroes 
the name of Caleb Swan takes high rank. 
He became an ensign in the 4th Massa- 
chusetts Continental infantry, 26th Nov., 
1779, and was later transferred to the 
8th infantry, which in 1784 became part 
of the Ist American regiment of in- 
fantry. He was a great favorite of Gen- 
eral Washington’s, who honored him 

with the first commission under our gov- 

ernment for the office of paymaster. He 

also served in the Indian campaign 

; under General Wayne. He was made 

paymaster general in 1808. He was an 

original member of the Society of the 
Cincinnati. 

The protraits of David Meade Ran- 
dolph and his wife are among the most 
interesting in the Saint Memin collec- 
tion. He was the second son of Richard 
Randolph, of Curles, who was the fifth 
in descent from Pocahontas. David 
Randolph died Sept. 23, 1830, aged 72. 
During the revolution he served with 
volunteer cavalry, in Virginia, and he 

knew, intimately, the most distinguished 
men of his day. At the close of the war 
he was appointed, by Washington. 
United States marshal of Virginia, which 
post he held until Jefferson’s administra- 
tion. 

Capt. James Lawrence was born in 
Burlington, N. J., in October, 1781, and 
died of wounds received in action with 
the British frigate Shannon, June 5, 

1813, at the age of thirty-two. He mar- 
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ried the daughter of Mr. Monlandevert, 
a merchant of New York City. 

Few Americans have so long a record 
of gallant deeds as his short, but bril- 
liant career affords. Beginning with 
service in Tripoli, when he was of the 
party who destroyed the frigate Phila- 
delphia, one of the most intrepid acts in 
naval annals, Congress voted him $80.00 
in money, which he declined to receive. 
As Captain of the Hornet, he engaged 
and conquered the British sloop of war 
Peacock, for which Congress awarded 
him a gold medal. In June, 1813, when 
in command of the frigate Chesapeake, 
he engaged the British frigate, Shannon 
in a long and sanguinary battle, and in 
the very act of boarding the enemy’s 
ship he fell, mortally wounded. As he 
was borne from the deck, he gave the 
immortal order; ‘‘Don’t give up the 
ship !’’ 

Capt. Lawrence was of fine, command- 
ing figure, a calm and collected officer, 
much beloved by his comrades and men. 
He left his wife and two children the 
legacy of his undying fame. 

Caesar Rodney, one of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, was 
born in Dover, Del., Oct. 7, 1728, and 
died there, June 29, 1784. He inherited 
a large estate from his father. He was 
major general of militia, refused an ap- 
pointment as judge of the supreme court, 
and was a delegate to the Stamp Act 
Congress. In 1767, when the Tea Act 
was proposed by the British Parliament, 
the Delaware Assembly appointed him, 
with Thomas McKean and George Read, 
to formulate an address to King George, 
in which armed resistance to tyranny 
was foreshadowed. In August, 1777, 
when the British advanced into Dela- 
ware, he collected troops, by direction 
of General Washington, and cut them 
off from the fleet. Dying at the age of 
fifty-six, he left a record of distinguished 
services to his country seldom surpassed. 

De Witt Clinton was the son of General 
James and Mary (De Witt) Clinton. He 
was born at Little Britain, New Wind- 
sor, colony of New York, March 2, 1769, 


Photos, Rice Studio, Washington 
Saint MEMIN’s ENGRAVED PoRTRAITS OF AMERICAN PATRIOTS 


=i! 5 Top row, left to right, Miss Cornelia Schuyler, Washington Morton. Second row, Meriwether 
Lewis, Caleb Swan. Third row, Mr. and Mrs. David Meade Randolph. 
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and died at Albany, N. Y., Feb. 11, 
1828. He was twice married; first, to 
Maria Franklin, an heiress, who died in 
1818, and in the following year he mar- 
ried Catherine Jones, who survived him. 

Mr. Clinton became the private secre- 
tary of Gov. George Clinton, and shortly 
afterward was made one of the board of 
regents of the University. He raised, 
equipped, and commanded an artillery 
company for the defense of the country 
when it was threatened with war. At 
the early age of thirty-three he was made 
United States senator, and was recog- 
nized in that body as a leading federalist. 
He resigned from the Senate to become 
mayor of New York City, and afterward 
lieutenant-governor of the State. In 
1816, Mr. Clinton was unanimously 
elected governor of New York, which of- 
fice he held for twelve years. He pos- 
sessed delightful personality, both in 
form and feature; his face was striking- 
ly intellectual, and he was fascinating in 
manner, but he was chiefly distinguished 
for his brilliant oratory and_ firm 
patriotism. 

To him New York owes the construe- 
tion of the Erie Canal, and when he died, 
in 1828, the State celebrated his funeral 
with all the pomp and ceremony of a 
national sorrow. 

The celebrated lawyer, John Wick- 


To insure accuracy in the reading of proper names it is required that all ar- 
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ham, was born in Southold, Long Island, 
June 6, 1763, and died in Richmond, Va., 
Jan. 17, 1839. In his youth he was in- 
tended for the army, becoming a stu- 
dent at the military academy at Arras, 
France. In 1785 he settled in Williams- 
burg, Va., and two years later com- 
menced the practice of law. In 1790 he 
removed to Richmond, Va., where he 
quickly became the head of his profes- 
sion. His most important case was the 
trial of Aaron Burr for treason against 
the United States, when he was counsel 
for the defendant. 

Mr. Wickham possessed forensic elo- 
quence to a great degree, and was noted 
for his fine presence and courtly man- 
ners. Tom Moore, the poet, said of him; 
‘*Mr. Wickham was the only gentleman 
he had found in Ameriea,’’ adding, ‘‘he 
would grace any court of Europe.”’ 

Mr. Wickham declined political office, 
although he could easily have obtained it. 
His wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Seldon Wick- 
ham, was the daughter of Dr. James Me- 
Clurg, a physician of great eminence and 
member of the convention that formed 
the constitution of the United States. 
Mrs. Wickham was greatly admired for 
her beauty. Their descendants settled 
in Virginia, South Carolina and Mis- 
souri. A daughter married Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh. 


1b, (This series to be continued.) 


ticles for this magazine be typewritten.—Editor. 
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JANET Ho 
CHAPEL 


ERECTED BY 


On May 10, 1915, two thousand per- 
sons gathered at Clarksburg to witness 
the unveiling of the large boulder erect- 
ed by the Janet Montgomery Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
of Montgomery County, Md., marking 
‘*Dowden’s Ordinary,’’ the site of the 
second encampment in Maryland of 
General George Edward Braddock and 
his command on their march from 
Georgetown to Fort Duquesne in 1775. 

The bronze tablet bears the following 

inseription : 


This Tablet marks the site of 


DOWDEN’S ORDINARY 
Where Gen. George Edward Braddock 
an ol. Dunbar’s Division 
of the Colonial and English Army 
made a second Encampment in Maryland 
April 15-17, 1755. 
Erected by the 
Janet Montgomery Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution , 
April 15, 1915. 
The committee in charge of the exer- 
cises consisted of Mrs. Frank P. Stone, 
chairman of the committee on historic 
spots; Mrs. J. Frank Wilson, regent of 
the chapter; Mrs. William H. Talbott, 
former regent; Mrs. James H. Lough- 
borough; vice-regent, and others. 

Hon. John Barrett, director-general of 
the Pan-American Union, and Repre- 
sentative David J. Lewis delivered ad- 
dresses. Secretary Garrison was unable 
to attend, but he honored the occasion 
by sending the U. S. Engineers’ Band. 


Unveiling Boulder Marking Dowden’s Ovdimary 


The exercises began at 2.30, with 
Judge Edward C. Peter presiding. Fol- 
lowing the invocation by Rev. George 
S. Dunean of Washington, Mrs. Frank 
P. Stone read a paper dealing with in- 
‘idents connected with General Brad- 
ock’s march and events preceding and 
ollowing it, and documentary evidence 
» show that the route through this 
minty which has been marked by the 
Jaughters of the American Revolution 
was that taken by Braddock in 1755. 

Following Mrs. Stone’s paper, Mr. 
Barrett and Representative Lewis spoke. 
In the course of his remarks, Mr. Bar- 
rett declared that this country is now 
undergoing the greatest crisis since the 
Declaration was signed, and Representa- 
tive Lewis also referred to the ‘‘serious 
emergency,’ both speakers expressing 
confidence that the President could be 
relied upon to handle the situation to 
the satisfaction of the American people. 

Immediately after Representative 
Lewis’ address the boulder was unveiled 
by Miss Olievia Green and Master Rob- 
ert Green, children of Robert J. Green 
of Clarksburg and descendants of 
Michael Dowden, who kept ‘‘ Dowden’s 
Ordinary’’ at the time of Braddock’s 
encampment there. 

As the flags which hid the boulder 
were withdrawn the band played the 
‘*Star-Spangled Banner.’’ The benedie- 
tion was pronounced by Rev. John T. 
Coolahan of Rockville, after which ‘‘My 
Country, “Tis of Thee,’’ was sung. 

‘Dowden’s Ordinary”’ is at the east- 
ern end of Clarksburg, and is now 
owned by Dr. James E. Deets, the main 
part of the old tavern is still standing, 
and in spite of its great age is in a fair 
state of preservation. 

The old building was in gala attire, 
with its decorations of flags, one of which 
was the British Union Jack obtained 
through the courtesy of Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice, the British Ambassador. 
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The march of General Braddock and 
his men started at the old tobacco house 
in Georgetown (then in Maryland). The 
first encampment was at ‘‘Owens’ Ordi- 
nary,’’ now Rockville; this site has also 
been marked by the same chapter. 
These two points will assume new in- 
terest when the National Old Trails Road 
has been signed throughout the State. 
And the further fact that a perfect stone 


Second Appeal for 


When the chapters meet this fall 
I hope they will take up with en- 
thusiasm the work of assisting a 
sister Republic, by co-operating 
with and supporting unanimously 
the Ambulance Fund. Many let- 
ters of encouragement and the 
promise of a large contribution of 
supplies have been received, the de- 
tails of which I shall make public 
in the November Magazine. 

All contributions of clothing 
should be plainly marked D. A. R. 
for French Red Cross, bearing the 
name and address of shipper and 
sent to 


RELIEF CLEARING HOUSE 
150 Bank Street New York, N. Y. 


All contributions of old gold and 
silver and all checks should be sent 


to 


Ambulance Fund, 
Columbia National Bank, 

Washington, D. C. 
Funds received prior to September 2: 


Previously acknowledged ...... $518.42 
gen. Daniel Stewart Chapter, 

2.00 
Ganowauges Chapter, N. Y..... 2.90 
Old Cheraws Chapter, 8. C..... 1.00 
Rochester Minnesota Chapter, 

Army and Navy Chapter, D. C.. 00 
Emily Virginia Mason Chapter, 


From the amnion de Tavara 


AZINE 


road is near completion leaves nothing 
to be desired from a patriotic standpoint. 
Thousands of motorists now pass over 
this road, little dreaming they are on his- 
toric ground, but the placing of the 
beautiful road sign will show that Mary- 
land is proud of her historic past, and 
let others know the prominent part she 
played in that critical period of our na- 
tion’s history. 


the French Red Cross 


Ma 
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Delaware County Chapter, Pa... 
Mary Ball Chapter, Wash...... 
Our Flag Chapter, Washington, 

Francis Shaw Chapter, lowa... 
Hetuck Chapter, Ohio.......... 
Joseph Spencer Chapter, Ohio. . 
Santa Barbara Chapter, Cal.... 
Beatrice de Tavara, sale of La 

Fayette buttons 


BEATRICE DE TAVARA. 
Address, 15 Broad St., 


New York,N. Y. 


| 
| Counress Rearrick pe TAVARA _ 

|_| 

1.00 

170 

1.50 
5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

17.00 
35.86 
—_ 


i Dedication of Lincoln Highway F Flagstaff he 


By the Mary Penrose Wayne Chapter of Indiana 


The sixty-foot white flagstaff, its con- 
erete base bearing the inscription, 
‘Erected by the Mary Penrose Wayne 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution,’’ was dedicated with 
impressive ceremonies on June 21, 1915, 
in the presence of a notable gathering of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, their guests, and officials of the 
Lineoln Highway. The flagstaff stands 
at the entrance of the Lincoln Highway 
into the city of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

In the absence of the regent of the 
chapter, Mrs. J. B. Crankshaw, who was 
called away by the illness of her father, 
Mrs. B. J. Griswold, vice-regent, pre- 
sided. In a few well-chosen words she 
introduced Mrs. Carolyn Randall Fair- 
bank, and the latter, in presenting the 
flagstaff to the Lincoln National High- 
way Association, paid an eloquent trib- 
ute to the ‘‘Martyr President’’ and to 
the patriotic women of the country who 
are doing so much to ‘‘cherish, main- 
tain and extend the patriotic institutions 
of America.’’ 

The vice-regent then introduced Mr. 


Charles A. Bookwalter, of Indianapolis, 
who said: ‘‘I accept the privilege of re-— 
sponding to the presentation of this 


flagpole with an appreciation of what 


this ceremony means, in the co-operation 


of the women of the nation in this work, 


as well as in all other enterprises which 
mark the development of our country. 
It shows that they oceupy a position 
which women of no other nation possess. 
We accept this donation, and shall al- 
ways treasure the acts of patriotism of 
the women of Fort Wayne.’’ 

The Stars and Stripes were then 
hoisted to the top of the pole during the 
singing of the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 
Two verses of ‘‘America’’ were also 
sung, and Old Glory was left to wave 
a welcome to the hundreds of beautifully 
decorated automobiles in the parade in 
the afternoon. 

The dedication ceremonies of the first 
stretch of concrete on the coast-to-coast 
route surpassed anything yet met by 
the Lincoln National Highway Associa- 
tion. The program of the day’s cele- 
bration was as follows: Moving pictures 


LINCOLN HIGHWAY FLAGSTAFF 
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of the flag drill of seventy-five girls at 
Old Fort Park; reception of National 
Consul Osterman; D. A. R. flag raising ; 
reception of Vice-President Marshall; 
pageant of 864 decorated automobiles: 
drill by Culver Black Horse troop; 
speeches by the Vice-President, Consul 
Osterman, and others; banquet and re- 
ception at Anthony Hotel in honor of 
the Vice-President, and a dance at the 
Country Club. 

The first prize ($25) for the best 
decorated automobile in the parade was 
awarded to J. B. Crankshaw. With him 


Margaret Goffe Moore Chapter 
(Madison, Me.) was organized January, 
1908, with twenty-three charter members, 
and at the close of this year’s work 
(May, 1915) numbers fifty-nine. Dur- 
ing the past seven years we have lost 
seven members by death and _ several 
have been transferred to other chapters 
or made members-at-large. At least one- 
third of our number are non-resident 
members. Monthly meetings, with varied 
programs, are held throughout the year 
in the homes of members. 

During these years of work several 
graves of Revolutionary soldiers have 
been located and marked; an old ceme- 
tery cleared of rubbish and fenced ; flags 
given to all the schools in town, and in 
1915 a large flag was purchased for the 
Madison Publie Library. 

We have contributed to State work, 
to Opportunity Farm (a home for boys), 
to Memorial Continental Hall debt, and 
responded to smaller demands for finan- 
cial aid. 

In 1914 our chapter and Ruth Heald 
Cragin Chapter, of North Anson, to- 
gether erected a boulder in Anson to 
mark Arnold’s trail in 1775. The boul- 
der is a native stone with bronze tablet 
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in the automobile were Mrs. J. B. Gris- 
wold, vice-regent ; Mrs. I. N. Taylor and 
Mrs. Martha Bandriff Hanna, of the 
Mary Penrose Wayne Chapter. Mrs. 
Hanna, on her wedding trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., fifty years ago, and Mrs. 
Eliza Hanna Hayden, also a D. A. R., 
attended a reception given by Abraham 
Lincoln in the White House. Miss Bar- 
bara, of Lake City, Fla., a fourth cousin 
of Abraham Lineoln, was a guest in the 
parade.—Marrua BANpDRIFF HANNA, his- 
torian. 


>» 


bearing the D. A. R. 
following inscription 
THIS BOULDER 


insignia and the 


MARKS THE COURSE OF THE ROAD 
CUT THROUGH THE FOREST BY 
COLONEL BENEDICT ARNOLD 


IN OCTOBER, 1775, 
FOR CARRYING PAST THESE FALLS ON THE 
MARCH OF HIS ARMY TO QUEBEC. 
TO COMMEMORATE THE EVENT THIS 
TABLET IS PLACED BY 
MARGARET GOFFE MOORE CHAPTER 
OF MADISON 


AND 
TH HEALD CRAGIN CHAPTER 
OF NORTH ANSON, 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The boulder was unveiled with ap- 
propriate exercises October 24, 1914. In 
that same year the chapter began col- 
lecting data of the early history of 
Madison, and we look forward to its pub- 
lication. 

This year we have taken the first steps 
toward forming an historical collection 
for the Madison Publie Library. Strong 
publie interest has been awakened in 
our project, and the chapter has been 
assisted financially by a gift from the 
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town to help carry on the work, which 
is only in its infancy. We hope in the 
future to achieve a valuable collection. 

The social life of the chapter has been 
very pleasant. Several times each year 
social gatherings are held, to which 
guests are invited. To obtain funds to 
carry on our work we have had enter- 
tainments, birthday parties, Japanese 
teas, and food sales. 

Our State regent for the past two 
years, Mrs. W. C. Robinson, is a mem- 
ber of an adjoining chapter, and she 
has been at our meetings on several ocea- 


sions. We have greatly enjoyed her 
visits. Several times the chapter has 
been represented at the Continental 


Congresses in Washington, and always 
at the Maine State conference by the re- 
gent and delegates. 

Our meetings are well attended, much 
interest is manifested in whatever 
work is undertaken, and we try to fos- 
ter true patriotism and love of country. 
—Roxte Luce, historian. 

Bonneville Chapter (Lexington, 
Neb.).—A preliminary organization of 
our chapter was formed February 26, 
1913, at the residence of the historian, 
with thirteen charter members. April 7 
a permanent organization was effected, 
when we met at the home of our organ- 
izing regent, Mrs. B. B. Baker, and had 
as our guest Mrs. Charles Oliver Nor- 
ton, State regent, who gave us a fine 
address. This was followed by a ban- 
quet. 

We now have a membership of seven- 
teen, and a number of new papers have 
heen recently sent to Washington for ap- 
proval. Six of our members are non- 
resident, and we have lost one of our 
charter members in the death of Mrs. 
Ella Rankin Campbell. 

May 30, 1913, by invitation of mem- 
bers of the G. A. R., we took part in the 
Memorial Day exercises. Our regent 
sang delightfully ‘‘The Red, White and 
Blue,’’ and one of our members read a 
paper explaining the work of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


July 1, of the same year, when the 
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corner-stone of our new courthouse was 
laid, we deposited a packet containing 
newspaper clippings and papers relative 
to our society’s work, also our chapter 
membership list. This packet was 
wrapped in a silk flag, the gift of Mrs. 
Norton. In October each member handed 
in one dollar, with the story of how she 
had earned it, to increase the amount i 
our treasury. 

The annual meeting in May, 1914, 
was held at the home of our regent, and 
the election of officers was followed by a 
banquet given by the regent and her 
daughter, Miss Ridgway. In October a 
dinner was given by the chapter at the 
home of Mrs. A. H. Evans in honor of 
Miss Ridgway, who left the following 
week to pursue a course of study in 
Philadelphia. 

We were represented by two delegates 
at the State conference in 1914, also in 
1915, and hope some day to be rep- 
resented at the Continental Congress. 

Last winter we sent $5 to the Red 
Cross Society and the same amount to 
the Martha Berry School in Georgia. 
In the fall we published our first year- 
book, and we have had a program fol- 
lowing the business meeting every 
month. Our programs have been mis- 
cellaneous, but we recently purchased 
‘*Pioneer Mothers of America,’’ and it 
will be used as the basis of our study 
for our coming year. February 26, 1915, 
we celebrated our second anniversary at 
the residence of the historian, where 
our first meeting was held. On Arbor 
Day the chapter planted an elm tree in 
the city park, to be known as the 
D. A. R. tree. 

At the annual meeting in May our 
vice-regent, Mrs. C. F. Spencer, was 
elected to succeed Mrs. Baker, who has 
served us so faithfully during the past 
two years. At our June meeting we en- 
tertained three members from Gathen- 
burg, Neb., at a luncheon given at the 
home of Mrs. L. T. Smith, and after 
the business meeting a Flag Day pro- 
gram was given. 

The first bride of the chapter was 
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Miss Verna Stebbins, of Gathenburg, 
who married Mr. Arthur Greensled a 
short time ago. 

Several copies of the magazine are 
taken; we observe all Flag Days and 
are working to increase our member- 
ship, as well as trying to do our share 
of patriotic work.—(Mrs.) ELua Max- 
WELL Cook, historian. 


Rochester Chapter (Rochester, 
Minn. ).—Our topic for the past year has 
been Alaska. Besides valuable papers 
prepared by our members upon the sub- 
ject, Dr Foss, a member of the Mayo 
staff, gave a most interesting lecture, 
illustrated with views taken by himself 
while engaged in hospital work in the 
far north. The lecture, arranged by the 
program committee, Mrs. C. M. Judd 
and Mrs. E. O. Holland, was given in 
Mayo Library and attended by the 
Daughters and their friends. 

Washington’s Birthday was observed 
at the home of Mrs. Arthur Gooding. 
Colonial days were cleverly represented 
by both decorations and costumes. One 
feature of the entertainment was the 
playing by the hostess of twenty old 
songs and a prize awarded to the guest 
who was able to recognize the largest 
number of them. 

At the annual election the officers 
elected were as follows: Regent, Mrs. 
Arthur Gooding ; vice-regent, Mrs. Nevin 
Pollock; recording secretary, Mrs. Al- 
sada Holland; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. E. G. Knowlton; registrar, Miss 
Ida Wing; treasurer, Mrs. J. L. Brin; 
historian, Mrs. Bell B. Welsh; chaplain, 
Mrs. Burt Eaton. 

The pienie was held at the beautiful 
summer home of Mrs. Burt Eaton at 
Oronoco, on the banks of Lake Shady. 

A thrilling story is told by our ‘‘real’’ 
granddaughter, Mrs. Soprania Gustine. 
Her maternal grandfather was Eben- 


ezer Henick. During the Revolution he - 


was stationed with his company at 
Fort Herkimer, N. Y. Back of the fort 
was a large pasture separated from the 
woods by a rail fence. The pasture was 


used by a widow, living back of the fort, 
whose little girl took their cow to and 
from pasture daily. One night the child 
came back in a terrible condition, hav- 
ing been secalped by Indians. Word was 
sent to the fort at once, and a company 
of soldiers under command of their 
major was sent out to capture the sav- 
ages. On crossing the pasture an Indian 
was seen sitting on the rail fence, ap- 
parently whittling a stick. They pur- 
sued him into the woods and there fell 
into the ambush prepared for them by 
their crafty foes. The major, realizing 
the situation, shouted the order ‘‘ Each 
man for himself.’’ 

Ebenezer Henick, being agile and 
swift of foot, escaped the massacre, but 
as he reached the fence on his way to 
the fort, a tomahawk whistled over his 
head and hit the fence. He coolly picked 
it up as he continued his flight. 

General Schuyler, who was in com- 
mand at Albany, on hearing from Fort 
Herkimer, immediately reinforced the 
post, and again the soldiers sallied forth, 
Ebenezer going with them. As they made 
their way through the woods they dis- 
covered the body of the major terribly 
mutilated. The expedition finally suc- 
ceeded in tracking the enemy and fell 
upon them, killing all except five of the 
hostile band. These five reached the 
Mohawk river, but were killed as they 
endeavored to climb its banks. Mrs. 
Gustine always concluded the story by 
saying: ‘‘If grandfather had only kept 
that tomahawk how proud we would be 
of it now.’’—Mrs. Boynton 
historian. 

Monroe Chapter (Brockport, N. Y.). 
—Since our last annual report the chief 
work of our chapter has been finishing 
the installation of the memorial clock 
in the tower of Methodist Church. It is 
a memorial to the Revolutionary soldiers, 
known and unknown, buried in our 
vicinity. The names of thirty soldiers, 
whose graves were verified, are engraved 
on a bronze tablet which is placed at the 
side of the entrance to the church. The 
work was done at an expense of nearly 
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$1,500, 
of our regent, 

Since then the efforts of the chapter 
have been turned to Red Cross work; 
$86.54 was raised for that purpose, be- 


under the efficient management 


Mrs. George H. Adams. 


sides sending blankets, and 
so forth. 

Our historian, Mrs. H. A. Metealf, 
has written the story of Monroe Chap- 
ter since its organization, February 8, 
1898, when Mrs. A. B. Sylvester, now 
honorary regent, was regent. Our his- 
torian read the story before the chapter. 

The usual D. A. R. ball took place. 
Mrs. Arthur E. Sutherland gave a talk 
on ‘‘A Short Year in Europe,’’ and the 
Rev. Dr. Wallace, of Rochester, also 
talked to the chapter on ‘‘Showing 
Yourselves Worthy of Your Ancestry.’’ 
The graves of Revolutionary soldiers 
were duly marked and decorated, and 
one abandoned cemetery was improved. 

Our regent attended both the State 
conference and the Continental Con- 
gress, and gave full reports of them. 

The plan of giving D. A. R. brides a 
spoon has been instituted. A silver col- 
lection was made for Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall The sum of $25 was sent 
to the Berry School, as the Mary Jane 
Holmes scholarship, and donations were 
made toward the present for the retiring 
State regent. 

The chapter is at the present time ar- 
ranging to have the rules governing the 
United States flag placed in the village 
schools. 

The number of new members received 
during the past two years is twenty- 
four. Mrs. H. A. Metealf, our historian 
for two years, was elected regent at the 
annual meeting —Mary GarpNER Dops- 
son, recording secretary. 


garments, 


Orlando Chapter (Orlando, Fla.) — 
furnishes one of the interesting features 
of this lovely Southern city. The first 
Saturday afternoon of every month dur- 
ing the winter the chapter meets; first 
to transact business, later to listen to 
an interesting program conducted by 
a committee appointed yearly. This 
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present year the topics covered two lines 
—the early frontiers of the United 
States, and woman in the varied phases 
of life—of paganism, as warrior, as 
ruler in polities and in literature, in art, 
and as benefactor. 

The chapter consists of thirty-two 
members and sixteen associate members 
who spend the winter months in Or- 
lando. This winter, in accordance with 
the wish of our President General, the 
money earned went to help the Belgian 
cause. Card parties were given and the 
money accruing therefrom, together with 
an individual offering, was sent through 
the Red Cross Society and the Belgian 
Relief Committee in New York. 

The local work of the chapter this 
winter will be furnishing the publie 
schools with American flags. This chap- 
ter has formerly furnished money for 
educational institutions among the 
mountaineers.—(Mrs) Mary A. Hup- 
SON, 


historian. 


Anne Brewster Fanning Chapter 
(Jewett City, Conn.).—The June meet- 
ing closed a very pleasant and instruc- 
tive year. A number of desirable mem- 
bers have been added to the chapter. 
To stimulate interest in the study of 
history in our publie schools, the usual 


prizes have been given, also prizes for — 


the elimination of the tent caterpillar 
masses. 

On Decoration 
Revolutionary 
and that 
Brewster 
wreaths and flags. } 

We have held one profitable food sale, 
and have given freely of our money 
where it would seem to do the most 
good. 

In May we had the honor of enter-— 
taining our State regent, Mrs. John — 
Laidlaw Buel. 

With deepest sorrow we chronicle the 


Day 
soldiers, 
of our 


those of 1812, 
patron saint, Anne 


loss of one of our dearest charter mem- 


bers and longtime chaplain, Mrs. Cyn- im 
thia J. Brewster. 


We are a small only num- 


the graves of | 


Fanning, were decorated with _ 
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bering twenty-four, but we hope to gain 
in numbers, enthusiasm and good 
works.—RoBERTA HALLAM BURLESON, 
historian. 


The Racine Chapter (Racine, Wis.) 
entertained the Kenosha Chapter at a 
delightful May Day buffet luncheon 
given at the home of Wisconsin’s Vice- 
President General, Mrs. William How- 
ard Crosby. A ‘‘welcome’’ May basket 
of red and white ecar- 
nations—the flowers 
of the sister chapter 
—was placed at the 
entrance, in true Jay 
anese fashion, to 
greet the visiting 
Daughters with its 
fragrance of hospi- 
tality. 

The Vice-President 
General was assisted 
in receiving by Mrs. 
Willard Lannerd, re 
gent of the hostess 
chapter, and Mrs. E 
H. Van Ostrand, hor 
orary State regent. 

After the luncheo 
the honorary Sta 
regent and the Stat 
secretary, who also 
was present, spoke 
briefly of D. A. R. in- 
terests. Both speak- 
ers emphasized the Mrs. W 
ideals of the organi- 
zation and told of the National Congress, 
which had just closed at Washington. 
Then followed a musical program on 
violin and piano by Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Fink. The afternoon was one of the 
pleasantest of D. A. R. gatherings, and 
valuable in its exchange of courtesies 
between two neighboring chapters.— 
(Mrs. O. L.) Lutu C. Trenary, State 
secretary. 

Anson-Stanly Chapter (Norwood, 
N. C.).—This chapter was organized 
October, 1913, with an enrollment of 
twelve members, Mrs. J. M. Dunlap be- 


. H. CROSBY 


ing elected regent. Our chapter is small 
but enthusiastic and loyal. The attend- 
ance at the monthly meetings is fine, 
and thé programs are studied and ren- 
dered in a cheery and helpful manner. 
Since our organization we have held two 
receptions, at the first of which we 
had as honor guests Vice-President 
General, Mrs. John Van Landingham ; 
State regent, Mrs. W. N. Reynolds; 
State historian, Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 
These distinguished 
guests were a great 
source of help and en- 
couragement to our 
young chapter. Our 
second entertainment 

is held in June of 

is year, at the home 
of Mrs. M. E. Blaloek 
in honor of Flag Day. 
Quite a number of 
friends from our 
home town and near- 

cities were present 

enjoy with us the 

easure of the eve- 
ng. 

We have contribut- 
ed to the following: 
Memorial Continental 
Hall, $2; Fort Dodge, 
$5; John Paul Jones 
Home, $10.00; Bel- 
gian Relief Fund, 
$5.00. 

We are also plan- 
ning a silver offering 
in the near future for the Memorial Hall 
at Washington. We have appointed a 
committee to locate and mark graves of 
Revolutionary soldiers. Our number is 
increasing and we feel as if the Anson- 
Stanly Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution are ‘‘live wires.*’ We also ‘‘stand 
by’? our charming President General, 
Mrs. William Cumming Story.—( Mrs. ) 
CorINNE H. SHINN, secretary. 


Jersey Blue Chapter (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) has passed its twenty-first 
birthday and is to be numbered among 
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the oldest in the organization. Its work 
has been steadily carried on from the 
first. Besides its annual contributions 
to various good causes it was the Jersey 
Blue Chapter that established the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association of the city. The 
Connecticut Green Book has been dis- 
tributed to the foreign immigrants. The 
chapter only awaits its appearance in 
Hungarian form to continue this distri- 
bution, that being the language most 
needed in this vicinity. 

The duties of the Jersey Blues have 
been greatly enlarged during the past 
year by the fact that the city commis- 
sioners have given into its charge the 
eare of Buccleuch mansion, a historical 
place of much interest given to the city 
by its late owner, Mr. Anthony Dey. 

The chapter holds eight monthly meet- 
ings, of which the programs during the 
past year have been varied and interest- 
ing. The birthday meeting in February 
is always the occasion of a_ general 
reception with special social features. 
There was a reception tendered to the 
Sons of the American Revolution as they 
passed through New Brunswick over the 
route taken by Washington when he 
went to assume command of the Ameri- 
can army. It was held in the residence 
of the regent, Mrs. Mott Bedell Vail. It 
is one of the many pre-Revolutionary 
houses in the region, and was built by a 
Mr. Guest, who said, as the stone walls 
were reared, that he would build it to 
stand as long as the world endured. The 
rooms were tastefully decorated with 
patriotic emblems and flowers, and many 
of the Daughters wore costumes of Co- 
lonial days. 

Besides the regular annual contribu- 
tions of $5 each to a neighboring Wash- 
ington’s headquarters; the Berry School ; 
public school prize for excellence in 
American history; Safe and Sane 
Fourth, we have contributed to a Revo- 
lutionary Memorial Society and Miss 
Washington’s portrait. 

The Christmas offering towards the 
debt on Continental Memorial Hall 
amounted to $11.25. By means of a loan 
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exhibit last autumn the chapter raised 
$50 for the D A. R. Red Cross. Later 
by a cake sale the sum of $53.84 was 
realized for much needed renovations at 
Bueeleuch. This fund started 
early in the year by the anonymous con- 
tribution of $50 by a member of the 
chapter. In this way the Jersey Blues { 
have provided for the public a place of 
recreation and patriotic instruction that ‘ 
in time must become of State-wide im- 
portance. 
The chapter on Memorial Day under-— 
takes the decoration of the many Revo- — 
lutionary graves in the various chureh- 
yards of the city. It supplies the local 
library with a subscription to the 
D. A. R. Magazine, and has distributed 


one hundred copies of Resolutions 
Against the Desecration of the Flag 


throughout the schools of the city. These, — 
with a few minor activities, represent 
the record of the Jersey Blue Chapter 
of between forty and fifty members for _ 
the year 1914-15.—(Miss) JosePHiINe 
ATKINSON, historian. 

Wayne Chapter (Honesville, Pa.)— _ 
This chapter has had a splendid year’s 
work with Mrs. Harry Oday as regent. 
The program for the year just ended | 
was of interest to every member and the _ 
papers, which are filed in our archives, — 
in the possession of the chapter ond 
torian, are of great historical value. 

The program committee has outlined 
the work for the coming year and has _ 
chosen our State for the base of its sub- 
jects. Much care has been taken in the 
choosing of the members to write papers 
on the different subjects selected by the 
committee, and a year of more than 
usual promise lies before us. 

Chapter Day with the regent was one 
of the red letter days of the chapter; 
nearly every member was present, a few 
friends invited and a delicious luncheon 
served. A tea was given at the home of 
our organizing regent, Mrs. E. Valen- 
tine, and a bridge-500 picnic at the home 
of Mrs. H. Z. Russell. Flag Day was 


celebrated by the members of the chapter 


at the Honesdale Country Club, where 
a picnic lunch was served. 

Starting two years ago with a charter 
membership of thirty-four, we are add- 
ing to our list steadily and with care 
that only those who will be a credit to 
our organization may become members 
of the chapter. 


Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Wilbur, member 
of Tioughnioga Chapter, of Cortland, N. 
Y., died at the home of her son, Dr. G. 
H. Wilbur, in Ansonia, Conn., July 28, 
1915. She was the granddaughter of 
Samuel Goodrich, a Revolutionary sol- 
dier. 

Mrs. Wilbur was a woman of strong 
personality, positive in her convictions, 
and true to her conception of her duty. 
Her home was in Cortland, N Y. 


John Paul Chapter, of Madison, Ind., 
has the sad duty of recording the death 
of a member—Mrs. Anna Hazelton Ed- 
wards, who passed away after a life of 
great usefulness, July 31, 1915. 


Mrs. Rosina P. Dutton, past regent of 
the General John Stark Chapter, of 
Sycamore, IIl., died at her home, June 
22, after several months illness. The 
daughter of Harmon and Clarinda 
Paine, she was born in Herkimer County, 
April 14, 1844, and her parents moved 
to Sycamore in 1853. On Dee. 31, 1863, 
she married Brig. Gen. E. F. Dutton. 

Mrs. Dutton was a devoted mother and 
known for her gracious hospitality She 
was a faithful member of the Universal- 
ist Church, and was active in its service. 
She was admitted to the Chicago Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, October 7, 1897, and was a mem- 
ber until she was transferred, in 1912, to 
the Syeamore Chapter. She served two 
years as regent, and much of the Chap- 
ter’s success has been due to her earnest 
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Our meetings are held monthly, on the 
first Saturday, at the homes of the mem- 
bers. Each committee is earnestly at 
work on the lines assigned it, and we 
hope to very soon be able to assist more 
materially in all that pertains to the 
good of our beloved organization.— 
HELEN M. Cooke, historian. 


The Jemima Johnson Chapter, of 
Paris, Ky., reports, with profound sor- 
row, the death on Aug. 28, 1914, of its 
beloved regent, Mrs. Sallie Grimes Tal- 
bott, wife of Robert C. Talbott, a 
prominent lawyer of Kentucky. She 
was a charter member of the chapter 
and was indefatigable in her efforts to 
make it most worthy of the National So- 
ciety. Her love of patriotism was an 
inspiration, and her dignity and charm 
of manner made her an ideal presiding 
officer. 

The chapter owes much to her warm- 
hearted sympathy, and under her leader- 
ship its members increased. 

Mrs. Benton Hanchett, of Saginaw, 
Mich., a former regent of the Saginaw 
Chapter, a former vice State regent, of 
Michigan, and chairman of the Michigan 
Room in Memorial Continental Hall. 
died July 2, 1915, at Higgins Lake. Mrs 
Ilanchett’s interest in the present and 
past of the Michigan Room was unlimit- 
ed. In the room is the ‘‘Golden Book of 
Honor,’’ which was her gift It is the 
most beautiful record book any State 
could have. 


It is with deep sorrow that the Gen- 
eral Francis Marion Chapter, of, Indi- 
ana, reports the loss of two of its be. 
loved members. Mrs. Clara West Hayes. 
died in Marion, Sept. 21, 1914. She is 
survived by her husband, a son and 
daughter. On March 1, 1915, Mrs. Maud 
Howard Gaines died at her home in Mar- 
ion. She was a charter member of the 
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_IN MEMORIAM 


_ Mrs. Nellie J. Blickensderfer, wife of 
George C. Blickensderfer, died at her 
home in Siamford, Conn., on June 9, 
1915. She was aa active member of the 
Stamford CLapter, ard at one time a 
member of the Board of Management, 
cud a generous contributor to all chap- 
ter work. 


‘ . The Stamford Chapter has suffered a 
great loss in the death of Miss Mabel F. 
Ridabock, its beloved treasurer, on June 
18, 1915. Her charming personality and 
adherence to duty endeared her to all. 


lroquois Chapter, of Worcester, N. Y., 
reports with deep sorrow the death of 
Mrs. Miranda Maples Harlow, a charter 
member, on August 27, 1915. To her en- 
thusiastie efforts the chapter owes its ex- 
istence. 

Mrs. Harlow was the daughter of Wil- 
liam and Mary Denison Maples, and she 
was descended from several Revolution- 
ary heroes. She was born in Mystie, 
Conn., but spent her summers in Wor- 


cester. 
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Mrs. Jerusha Brown, a real daughter 
of the Revolution, died July 7, 1915. The 
body of Mrs. Brown lay in state in a 
casket draped with a silk flag taken from 
the Sibley house at Mendota. The flag is 
the property of the D. A. R. and is taken 
from the house for use only on occasions 
of special significance. 

For years Mrs. Brown lived with her 
daughter, Mrs. Joseph Friedl, 232 East 
Winifred street. She has been almost 
totally blind and deaf for some time and 
during her last sickness was unable to 
recognize her friends and family. 

Her funeral, marked with impressive 
services, was attended by members of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and the Grand Army of the Re- 
publie. 


Chester County Chapter (Pa.) an- 
nounces the death of Miss Elizabeth P. 
Marshall, West Chester, Pa., on July 19, 
1915. A charter member (1894). Faith- 
ful in the discharge of the duties of the 
various offices she filled. A beautiful 
life spent in the home and among her 


associates. 
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GREATEST ACHIEVEMENTS OF STATE WORK, AS TOLD BY — 
STATE REGENTS 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware Daughters were the fjrst 
to respond to the appeal to liquidate the 
bonded indebtedness of Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall,. sending their quota in 
full. They contributed $2,000.00 for 
one of the thirteen that 
adorn the facade of Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall; also furnished the Dela- 
ware Room; gave donations to various 
memorials; to banquet hall furnishings; 
to patriotic education; to 


monoliths 


Southern 


mountain schools, and to the Philippine 
scholarship. 

In 1910 they presented a stand of 
colors and a State Flag to the Battleship 
Delaware. But perhaps their greatest 
achievement was the work of the ** Dela- 
ware Relief Corps’’ during the Spanish- 
American War. 

Sopnte C. State regent. 

Epiror’s Nore: This account was received 


after ‘‘The Greatest Achievements of State 
Work’’ was in type. 
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This department is intended for hitherto unpublished or practically inaccessible records 
of patriots of the War for American Independence, which records may be helpful to those 
desiring admission to the Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution and to the 


registrars of chapters. 


Such data will be gladly received by the Genealogical Editor of this 


magazine, under whose supervision this department has been placed for the present. 


BROOKLYN PARISH, WINDHAM COUNTY, CONNECTICUT, DURING THE 
REVOLUTION. 
The Home of General Israel Putnam. 


One sentence of the inscription on the monu- 


ment to General Putnam in the town of Brook- 


lyn stands out in bold relief: 
‘*He dared to lead where any dared to follow.’’ 

Who were the men who dared to follow where 
Putnam led the way? Where did they live? 
Who were their descendants? What caused 
them to follow Putnam? Failing to find any 
answers to these questions in compact form a 
list has been prepared of the men from one 
small parish—Brooklyn Parish—who dared to 
follow. While undoubtedly it is far from com- 
plete it does not contain the name of anyone 
who did not serve his country according to his 
ability in one form or another during the Revo- 
lutionary struggle. 

In order to appreciate what they sacrificed— 
what it meant to ‘‘follow’’—one should know 
a little about the history of the parish, its early 
settlers, its neighbors, ete. 

Early in the Eighteenth Century a number 
of families from the adjacent towns of Canter- 
bury, Pomfret and Killingly settled within the 
boundaries of Mortlake Manor; and Nov. 8, 
1734 Benjamin Fasset and John Woodard of 
Canterbury; and Richard Adams, Henry Bacon, 
James Cady, Joseph Davidson, Joseph Holland 
and William Williarss of Pomfret, ‘‘members 
in full communion »f the churches in Canter- 
bury and Pomfret,’’ sent to the Rev. Mr. 
Ebenezer Williams of Pomfret and Rev. 
Mr. John Wadsworth of Canterbury, stating 
their wish to form another church, Their re- 
quest was acceded to; and to their number was 
added Jonathan Parks ‘‘being dismissed from 
the East church in Sudbury;’’ and these nine 
men were incorporated Nov. 21, 1734 ‘‘into 
Church State.’’ They called Mr. Ephraim 
Avery ‘‘then residing at ye College in Cam- 
bridge but belonging to Truro upon Cape Cod 
to come and preach with them upon Probation’’ 
and Sept. 24, 1735 he was ordained. 

Rev. John Avery, father of Ephraim, pastor 
of the church in Truro, preached the sermon. 
Among the ministers invited to participate 
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were the Reverend Joseph Coit of Plainfield, 
(whose son Isaac was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence in 1775, and at his 
death in 1776 gave money to found Plainfield 
Academy) and the Reverend Samuel Mosely of 
Windham, who throughout the entire Revolu- 
tion cheered on his congregation, and died July 
26, 1791 ‘‘in the eighty-third year of his age 
and the fifty-eighth of his pastorate.’’ 

He left two sons and six daughters: William 
who graduated at Yale and settled as a lawyer 
in Hartford, Conn. Mary, wife of Rev. Joshua 
Paine of Sturbridge; Hannah, Elizabeth, Ann, 
Abigail (all of whom married and left fam- 
ilies) Ebenezer, and Sarah, the youngest, wife 
of Rev. Joseph Steward, a graduates of Dart- 
mouth College, whose health prevented his ac- 
cepting a pastorate but who attended to Mr. 
Mosely in his later years. EBENEZER MOSELY, 
mentioned above, graduated from college in 
1763; studied Divinity and was licensed to 
preach by the Brookfield Association of Mass. 
in 1765. He was ordained in 1767 and sent as 
a missionary to the ‘‘Six Nations at Onoho- 
quaga on the Susquehanna.’’ His services were 
so acceptable that the chief sachem ‘‘ offered 
and urged his daughter upon him for his wife’’ 
and young Ebenezer only escaped by pleading 
the necessity of first obtaining the consent of 
his father. Later he returned home, became a 
Deacon in the church over which his father 
ministered and was prominent in all the town 
affairs prior to the Revolution. He served in 
the Revolution from the time of the Lexington 
Alarm, retiring with the rank of Captain; was 
appointed Colonel of the Fifth Regiment of 
Militia in 1789; Town Clerk in 1797 and was 
sent as Deputy to the General Assembly from 
the town of Hampton (which was formed from 
Windham and Brooklyn in Oct. 1786) for many 
years thereafter. 

In 1739 Ensign Richard Adams, Lieutenant 
Benjamin Fasset and Ensign Joseph Holland 
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THE Mc GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM WHICH Was ERECTED BY THE STATE OF 
CONNECTICUT IN His Home Town, BrooKiyNn, Conn. 
In this house Capt. Daniel Tyler, Jr., lived during the Revolution. Here Gen. Putnam spent 
the last years of his life. 


hare, 


THE Former Home or DANIEL PuTNAM, WHERE GENERAL PuTNAM Diep May 19, 1790, AND 
Wuicu Is Stanpinc. BrooKkiyNn, Conn. 
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were appointed a committee to represent the 
church before the County Court. 

In 1742 Richard Adams, Benjamin Fassett 
and wife Elizabeth; Zechariah Whitney and 
wife Ruth; Josiah Cleveland; Elias Shevalier 
and wife Mary; Joseph Adams and wife Eliza- 
beth; Joshua Paine and wife Constance; Eze- 
kiel Spaulding and wife Martha; and Eunice 
Adams withdrew to form a ‘‘Separatist’’ 
ehurch. They were joined in 1748 by Jedidiah 
Smith and wife Abiel; Abigail, wife of Thomas 
Smith; Moses Smith and wife Mary; Timothy 
Backus and wife Mary; and Deborah, wife of 
Enoch Cleveland. Unfortunately the records of 
this church have been destroyed or lost. 

Oct. 20, 1754, Reverend Ephraim Avery died; 
and Nov. 17, 1755 ‘‘Mr. Josiah Whitney, then 
residing at Yale College, New Haven,’’ was 
called; and on Feb. 4, 1756 was ordained. 

May 8, 1757 Lois, the wife of Rev. Josiah 
Whitney, was admitted to the church from the 
first church in Springfield. She was the daugh- 
ter of Rev. Mr. Breck of Springfield; and their 
children, as recorded in the Church Register 
were: Robert Breck, baptized Sept. 18, 1757 
(evidently died young) Eunice, Jan. 28, 1757, 
who also died at an early age; George, Dee. 14, 
1760; David, Oct. 7, 1762; Robert Breck, June 
24, 1764; Eunice, Mech. 30, 1766; Lois, Meh. 
13, 1768; Elizabeth, June 3, 1770; Abigail, 
June 14, 1772; Sophia, July 31, 1774; and 
Patty, Dee. 5, 1779. Mrs. Whitney died in 
1789, having lost all her sons. David and 
George, returning from a privateer expedition 
during the Revolution, were taken with small- 
pox and died almost as soon as they reached 
home; and Robert Breck, a teacher and com- 
poser of music, died of consumption at the age 
of twenty-one. He united with the church Sept. 
25, 1785, ‘‘and died Dee. first following.’’ 

Of the daughters, Lois married Erastus Baker 
Nov. 4, 1787, and had: David, George and 
Sophia Maria baptized between the years 1788- 
1792; Elizabeth married in 1790 Jos Parrisu, 
a Rev. Patriot (for fuller particulars see list) ; 
Eunice married Stephen Backus Sept. 2, 1798 
‘*in the Meeting-House after Divine Service.’’ 
Sophia married Capt. ELIsHA Lorp of Abington 
for his second wife, Nov. 28, 1799 and was 
‘*recommended to the church in Abington, hav- 
ing united with the old Brooklyn church four 
days before marriage (Capt. Lord’s first wife 
was Lucy Danielson, whom he married Dee. 6, 
1792.) and Patty, the youngest daughter was 
married Feb. 13, 1803 to Darius Cary. Rev. 
Josiah Whitney married (2) Mrs. Anna Paine 
Chandler, widow of Samuel Chandler of Wood- 
stock, who was admitted to the church July 8, 
1792 from the church in North Woodstock. In 
1802 he received the Degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity from Harvard College, and continued in 
possession of his mental faculties until his 
death in September, 1824, having lived to see 
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the Colonies become the United States of Amer- 
ica, and the little parish of Brooklyn (called 
Brookline often in its earlier days as it was 
bounded on one side by the ‘‘ brook’’ or Quine- 
baug River) become a town, and the county- 
seat of Windham County. 

As early as 1767 Windham Co. had showed 
herself to be a true daughter of Mass. in her 
prompt adoption of the ‘‘form’’ prepared by 
that colony in which the signers pledged them- 
selves to refrain from purebasing articles of 
European manufacture. The town of Windham 
was the first to send a contribution to Boston 
after the passage of the Port Bill in 1774, and 
Pomfret’s gift of 105 sheep soon followed 
Windham’s. June 17, 1774 a meeting was held 
in Canterbury, and a committee of Correspond- 
ence appointed. In August, Brooklyn Parish 
forwarded a hundred and twenty-five fine sheep 
through the hands of IskAEL PUTNAM, JOSEPH 
HoLtaND and DaNteEL TYLER Jr.—meaning 
therewith ‘‘in the first place to attempt to 
appease the fire (raised by your committing the 
Indian Tea to the watery element as a merited 
oblation to Neptune) of an ambitious and vin- 
dictive minister by the blood of rams and of 
lambs; if that do not answer the cure we are 
ready to march in the van, and to sprinkle the 
American altars with our heart’s blood if oeca- 
sion should be.’’ A Committee of Inspection 
was also appointed in Canterbury in 1775. 
When in 1774 an edition of ‘‘ English Liber- 
ties, or the Freeborn Subject’s Inheritance’’ 
was printed by John Carter of Providence, and 
circulated as a campaign document, one hun- 
dred and twenty copies were bought in Wind- 
ham Co. alone—and this at a time when money 
was scarce and books rarely purchased, because 
it meant a personal sacrifice for every one ob- 
tained. Thirty copies were bought in Canter- 
bury and Pomfret; and Rev. JosI1aH WHITNEY 
and several members of his congregation were 
among the purchasers. 

General IsrkaAEL PUTNAM, who had united 
with the Congregational Church May 19, 1765, 
after his return from the French and Indian 
War, was the leader in all patriotic movements; 
and the prominence of Windham Co. in the 
Revolution has been ascribed in great measure 
to his presence and influence. His children as 
recorded in the old Register are Daniel, bapt. 
Mech. 21, 1742; d. y. Hannah, Aug. 26, 1744; 
Elizabeth, Mch. 29, 1747; Mehitable, Oct. 29, 
1749; Molly, May 26, 1753; Eunice ‘‘of Capt. 
Israel’’ Feb. 8, 1756; Daniel, ‘‘of Col. Israel,’’ 
Dee. 20, 1760; David, Nov. 20, 1761; d. y. 
Peter Schuyler, Mch. 16, 1765. Israel Jr. the 
oldest child, was undoubtedly born before his 
parents moved to Conn. In the fall of 1765 
Mrs. Putnam died leaving seven living children, 
Israel the oldest, twenty-five years of age, and 
Peter Schuyler, an infant of a few months. 
(Peter Schuyler Putnam and his wife, Lucy 


— 


— 
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were admitted to the church Oct. 8, 1789; and 
May 5, 1790 their children, John, Nathan and 
Schuyler, were baptized. Soon afterwards they 
moved to Williamstown, Mass.) In 1767 
Putnam married Madam Deborah Gardiner, 
who as the wife of Brooklyn’s first minister, 
Rev. Ephraim Avery, was admitted to the 
church by letter from Newent Feb. 18, 1738/9. 
By her first husband she had: nine children 
whose baptisms are recorded: John, July 15, 
1739; Ephraim and Samuel (twins), Apr. 19, 
1740; Samuel, Nov. 11, 1742; Elisha, Dee. 4, 
1744; Elizabeth, Dee. 7, 1746; Septimus, July 
23, 1749; Deborah, July 7, 1751; Ruth, Jan. 13, 
1754. After the death of Mr. Avery she mar 
ried John Gardiner Esq. of Gardiner’s Island, 
still retaining her dower rights in the estate of 
her former husband. It was this Avery estate 
on Brooklyn Green to which Putnam moved at 
the suggestion of his wife, when the demands 
of hospitality were so great as to threaten to 
impoverish him. 


Gen. 


Hanging in front of the house 
a full-length picture of himself as ‘‘ General 
Wolf’’ (in remembrance of the famous en- 
counter in the Wolf’s Den) in military costume, 
with outstretched hand inviting all to enter, he 
opened the tavern which became one of the 
most noted gathering places in Eastern Con- 
necticut, and the scene of many a historic inci- 
dent. Mrs. Putnam died in the fall of 1777; 
and her death ‘‘in the enemy’s 
hands’’ following soon after that of her son, 
Septimus Gardiner (who had been an Aide to 
his step-father, and a member of Capt. Joseph 
Abbott’s famous company in 1776) saddened 


prison in 


many a heart in Brooklyn parish where she was 
greatly beloved. 

When Dante, Tyrer Jr. received the news 
of the Battle of Lexington, Thursday morning, 
April 20, at eight o’clock, he lost no time in 
communicating with Putnam, who was assisting 
a neighbor plow his field. He left his young 
son, Daniel, the driver of his team ‘‘to unyoke 
it in the furrow’’ and hurried off for consulta- 
tion with town and military officers. On re 
turning from consultation Putnam found hun- 
dreds of men already assembled on Brooklyn 
Green, awaiting his orders. He bade them wait 
until regularly called out as militia, and march 
with their respective regiments; and started 
himself on a night ride to Cambridge. Friday 
and Saturday were spent in active preparation 
throughout the county; and on Sunday morning 
over a thousand men,—veterans of the French 
and Indian war, and yourg boys yet untried— 
were assemble1, offering themselves in sacrifice. 
The officers of the regiments were embarrassed 
by the great numbers that presented themselves ; 
and after selecting one-fifth, being those best 
fitted for military service, ordered the others 
to return home until called for. Of this number 
selected fifty-hve were connected with the little 
ehurech in Brookiyu Parish; and their names 
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are recorded in the ‘‘List of the Men who 
Marched from the Connecticut Towns for the 
Relief of Boston in the Lexington Alarm, April, 

Most of the men continued in service under 
Putnam in the Third regiment whieh in July 
1775, became Continental. Conn. Men in the 
Revolution states that ‘‘A detachment o° this 
regiment was engaged at Bunker Hill, and a 
few men also joined the Quebce expedition. In 
both places are to be found representatives of 
the Brookivn Parish. 


Many of them continued 
in the Continental Line throughout the Revolu- 
tion. Others joined the State Troops, and in 
the roster of Capt. JosrrH AsBporr’s company 
of Militia in the Eleventh regiment of Militia 
in 1776 there is hardly one name whieh is not 
to be found in the records of the old Brooklyn 
church, 

Captain Roserr Durkee, killed in the Wyom- 
ing Massacre, was formerly a member of the 
Brooklyn church, as were others less promi- 
nently connected with that 
Peter Adams, with Six 
service at one time; and one of his daughters- 
in-law, Mrs. Philemon Adams, realizing that 
it would be impossible to expect any aid from 
the men of the village to complete the new 
house, called upon her women neighbors; and 
together they raised the frame and completed 
the structure before the winter. 

A number of men from the Brooklyn parish 
followed their leader to New 
Jersey; but when he was stricken in Dee, 1779, 
at Hartford with paralysis, and ineapacitated 
for further active work, they continued in the 
cause until the last gun was fired, when they 
returned, shattered in health and fortune to 
take up the work laid down so many years be- 
fore. 


icartul massacre, 


his were all in 


sons, 


As they had worked for the independence of | 


the state, so now they worked for the inde- 
pendence of the parish. They appointed Sern | 
PAINE as their agent; and May 2, 1786 ‘‘ upon 
the memorial of the inhabitants of the Society | 
of Brooklyn in the tewns of Pomfret, and Can- 


terbury in the County of Windham by their — 
an act was passed incor- | 


agent Seth Paine’ 
porating the town, and ordering the inhabitants — 
to hold a town meeting the following June 

At this meeting Col. PuTNam, son of 


the General, presided and was chosen Modera- — 


tor; Seth Paine, Town Clerk and Treasurer, and 
thirty other officers were elected. The town, as 
out by the Legislature, contained 18560 
acres. Later when the town of Hampton was 


set 


incorporated, 2400 acres was ceded to them, "4 


leaving the amount in Brooklyn 16160 acres, 
much of which was almost a wilderness. 

The first deed recorded in the town was dated — 
July 5, 1786, wherein Asa Tyler of Brooklyn, 


Windham Co. State of Connecticut, in New are 
England, sells for 26 pounds twenty-two acres 


York and New © 


re 


a 


| 


of land in Brooklyn to Daniel Kimball, also of 
Brooklyn. Jacob and Louis Simons witness 
the deed. 

Owing to the custom prevailing in Connec- 
ticut whereby a man could dispose of his real 
estate without the consent of his wife, the Deed 
books do not contain as much genealogical in- 
formation as they do in some states; but the 
emigration to other New England states and to 
the West is interesting to note. 

On page four of the First Book of Deeds 
oceurs an account of a transaction which hap- 
pily is now obsolete; and which on account of 
the prominence of the principals as well as for 
the quaint custom, seems worthy of preserva- 
tion; and quite full abstracts have been made. 

‘*March 8, 1786: Whereas JoHN Hancock 
Esq. of Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, 
recovered judgment against Joseph Palmer of 
Braintree, in Suffolk Co. Mass.’’ (General in 
the Revolution) ‘‘in the Windham Co. Court, 
the Sheriff of Windham Co. or his Deputy or 
the Constables of Pomfret are ordered to take 
said Palmer and him commit unto the keeper 
of the Gaol in Windham within the prison, who 
is likewise commanded to receive the said 
Palmer and him safely to keep until he pay 
unto the said Hancock the full sums’’ ‘ 
‘*Samuel Gray, Clerk. Pomfret, April 17, 1786: 
Then I repaired to the last place of abode of 
the within named Joseph Palmer Esq. and made 
demand of the sums’’ ete. ‘‘and levied execu- 
tion on a tract of land in Pomfret originally 
called the manor of Wiltshire, now known by 
name of the Shingle House Form, by original 
survey containing 614 acres’’ . oe 
then notified Charles Church Chandler Esq. At- 
torney to Jno. Hancock Esq. to choose one 
appraiser (who made choice of John Williams) 
and the said Palmer nor his attorney being 
found I then called on Joseph Baker Esq. Jus- 
tice of the Peace for Windham Co. to appoint 
two more appraisers who appointed Mr. Seth 
Paine and Col. Israel Putnam and I then with 
said appraisers repaired to said land and in- 
formed said appraisers that the sums contained 
in said executions were 6217 pounds, 15 shil- 
lings and 10 pence beside my fees, and the cost 
of appraising, recording, &c. and after viewing 
the premises they declared their opinion and 
judgment that the farm’’ bounded partly by 
lands belonging to Gen. Israel Putnam, Aaron 
Cleveland, John Parkhurst, Thomas Lipscomb, 
Richard Jackson (all Rev. soldiers) was worth 
a sufficient sum, and ‘‘I delivered to the said 
Charles Church Chandler Attorney to ye said 
John Hancock Esq. by turf and twig and also 
put him the said Chandler into full, quiet and 
peaceable possession thereof all in due form 
of law.’’ ete. Signed ‘‘Benjamin Hubbard 
Esq, Sheriff’s Deputy.’’ 

Several transactions of land, signed by mark 
by General Putnam are recorded; for his right 
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arm was paralyzed. His last days were, how- 
ever, singularly peaceful and happy. Released 
from the burden of keeping up an establish- 
ment, he made his home with his favorite son 
in-law, Daniel Tyler, Jr., frequently visiting his 
three sons and his other daughters, Mrs. Waldo 
and Mrs. Lemuel Grosvenor. He died May 19, 
1790, after a two days’ illness, being stricken 
while at the house of his son Daniel. His 
funeral was the most imposing ceremonial that 
Windham County had then ever witnessed. 
Soldiers, Masons, friends and strangers accom- 
panied the body to the Congregational Meeting 
House in Brooklyn, where the funeral sermon 
was delivered by Dr. Josiah Whitney; and 
then to the cemetery where a eulogy in behalf 
of his Masonic brethren was delivered by Dr. 
Waldo. 

About twenty-five years ago the remains were 
moved to a spot near his home during the Revo- 
lution, and a fine monument was erected by the 
State of Connecticut, by the side of the road up 
which the soldiers from Canterbury, Hampton, 
Plainfield, ete. huried to Brooklyn Green. 

The inscription on the old monument, written 
by President Dwight of Yale College, was cop- 
ied on two bronze tablets inserted in the sides 
of the pedesta: of the monument; while in front 
and behind stands out the head of a snarling 
wolf, with distended jaws, showing its sharp 
incisors, and apparently just ready to spring. 

But while the affairs of the town and Nation 
had prospered so greatly during the ministry of 
Rev. Josiah Whitney, the affairs within the 
church were far from prosperous. About the 
time that Gen. Putnam returned from the 
French and Indian war—in 1765—a prominent 
Rhode Islander, Godfrey Malbone, arrived in 
town to take possession of the lands left him 
by his deceased father. These embraced some 
of the most fertile acres in the parish, and 
were well-stocked with farm implements, horses, 
cattle, sheep, goats and negroes. On this estate 
Malbone lived, utterly indifferent to the people 
about him until he found that according to the 
laws of the time he, as the largest land-holder, 
was called upon to subscribe an enormous tax 
for the building of a new church which he 
would probably never enter. All remonstrances 
being of no avail, he and others who felt that 
he had been unfairly treated, decided to form 
an Episcopal church. After much opposition 
this plan was carried out, and April 12, 1771 
Trinity Church was dedicated—the first formal 
dedication service ever held in Windham 
County. Besides contributing largely to the 
church, Col. Malbone gave land for the Rectory 
or ‘‘Glebe’’ and although a Tory, aided in 
many other ways all public measures so that his 
death in 1785, was deplored by many former 
bitter foes. The only other Tory in the town 
of Brooklyn of whom there is any record was 
the physician Dr. William Walton who with his 
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CONGREGATIONAL MEETING HovuSE, ERECTED 1770. 


Pe is the church which Putnam took care of, and rang the 
bell for divine service, 1770-1775. The records of this church 
date from 1735, and are in a good state of preservation. 


he 


Trinity EpiscopaL CHurcH. Depicatep Aprit 12, 1771. Tue First CaurcH FORMALLY 
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wife, Elizabeth, united with the Congregational 
Church Aug. 4, 1765. According to the custom 
of the time their family were baptized with the 
parents, and William, Luixete and John Payne 
were baptized at that time. Later, May 25, 
1766, Elizabeth was baptized. 

Dr. Walton joined with Malbone and others 
in petitioning for the Episcopal church; was 
very bitter during the Revolution in the expres- 
sion of his views, and finally, at the close of 
the struggle, was compelled to emigrate to Nova 
Scotia where he died. 

The two churches had become fixtures in the 
little town, and bitterness had almost ceased 
to exist, when trouble of a different nature 
arose in the church. After years of controversy 
a split was made, and in 1818 the old church 
was divided in two—Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians. As a majority of the Society were of 
the Unitarian faith, they retained the building; 
while the Church held to the records. 

‘<The Church’s Register In the Society taken 
out of Pomfret, Canterbury and Mortlake, AD 
1736, or the Chureh in Brooklyn, 1752, and 
which was made a town by the General Assembly 
at their Session in Hartford on ye 2nd. Thurs- 
day of May, 1786 by the name of Brooklyn’’ 
is the title of an old book jealously guarded by 
the Clerk of the Church, Mr. William R. Thur- 
ber. It is evidently the copy of an earlier book, 
and was begun sometime between 1752 and 
1786. It contains a Record of Baptisms begin- 
ning with that of Moses, son of Zechariah 
Whitney, Oct. 5, 1735, to those of ‘‘ William 
Williams Tyler, son of William Tyler; Sept. 
10, 1824; and John White, child of John Dab- 
ney and Laura Richmond, adopted daughter of 
(illegible) Richmond, Sept. 11, 1824. These 
three children were baptized by Doctor Whitney 
on his death-bed. certified by Daniel Tyler.’’ 
It also contains a ‘‘ Record of Owning or Re- 
newals of Baptism Covenant,’’ beginning with 
1736, April 4. The Covenant was owned by 
Benjamin Hubbard and Susannah his wife’’; 
to 1786, April 2. The Covenant was owned by 
Jessaniah Holmes and Olive, his wife.’’ 
Evidently this was a separate ceremony from 


Ancient Cemetery at Poquonock, Conn. 
A recent issue of the Hartford Times (July 
9, 1915) states that the old cemetery at Poquo- 
nock is being restored by the Second School So- 
ciety, aided by private individuals. This grave- 
yard was in use probably as early as 1727, when 
the first meeting-house was located there, being 
a branch from the church at Windsor; and the 
latest interment (except that in 1853, Mrs. 
‘Timothy Mather) was in 1805, when Thomas 
Griswold was buried there. Many of the old 
stones are impossible to deeipher; but the fol- 
lowing Rev. soldiers’ graves have been identi- 
fied and marked: 
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uniting with the church for there is also a 
‘*Record of Admissions to Full Communion’’ 
beginning with that of 1735, Oct. 12. Joseph 
Leonard and his wife’’ (no name) from the 
2nd Church in Bridgewater to 1824, Sept. 2. 
Susan Whitney. Adult.’’ 

There is also in the same book a ‘‘ Record of 
Marriages’’ beginning with ‘‘ Married by the 
Revd. Ephm. Avery. 1736/7, Mech. 7. Deliver- 
ance Woodard to Abigail Jewel’’ and ending 
with that of 1823, Dee. 28. Barton Ballou of 
Cumberland R. I. to Sarah Rathbon of North- 
kingston, ditto.’’ 

The earlier marriages including all performed 
before the year 1800 were copied by Mr. F. A. 
Bailey and published in the first volume of 
those interesting books ‘‘Early Connecticut 
Marriages.’’ Those after 1799 are published 
in this issue of the magazine under the heading 
‘*Marriage Record Exchange.’’ 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Thurber and 
other church authorities the Genealogical Editor 
was allowed to copy all the records contained 
in this priceless book; and has carefully com- 
pared and indexed them. By the aid of this, 
‘*Chureh’s Register’’ and the Deed Books al- 
ready referred to, as original sources; and Con- 
necticut Men in the Revolution and the second 
volume of Miss Larned’s History of Windham 
County (a very valuable reference book which 
every library should own) for printed sources 
of information, this list was prepared. As since 
beginning this article permission has been ob- 
tained to copy the records of the old Trinity 
Episcopal Church, the rest of this article has 
been deferred until the November issue of the 
magazine in order to make it as nearly com- 
plete as possible. 

The Probate records prior to 1833, as well as 
the Vital Statistics of the town are deposited 
in Hartford for safe keeping. Through the 
efforts of the Daniel Putnam Association, ecom- 
posed of descendants of Daniel Putnam, it is 
expected that these will be published within a 
few years, and they will add greatly, no doubt, 
to the information now at hand. 


Noau Griswo ip, Sergeant of the 8th. Co. or 
Train Band in the First regiment of Militia, 
and whose stone bears the title ‘‘Captain’’ at 
his death in 1789. 

Martin Hoicoms, a drummer in Capt. Roger 
Enos’ Co. of Windsor, Cont. Line, in 1775, who 
later beeame Lieut. and who died in 1798. 

‘‘Lreut.’’ Davip MARSHALL, who died in 
1776, whose service is not recorded in Conn. 
men in the Revolution. 

JosIAH PHELPS, who was one of the Militia 
captains whose companies turned out to repel 
the enemy at New Haven July 5, 1779. He died 
in 1791. 
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7 M arriace ReEcorp ExcHANGE 


Through the National Committee on Histor.cal Research 


Mrs. Willard S. Augsbury, Historian General, Chairman 


EARLY MARRIAGES BROOKLYN, CONNECTICUT, 


1810, April 
1801, December 
1803, March 
1805, February 


1823, December 


1807, September * 


1812, May 
1803, July 
1807, April 
1802, November 
1806, April 
1803, February 
1800, April 
1802, March 
1808, November 
1807, February 
1802, Mareh 
1804, August 
1806, December 
1803, November 
1803, June 
1807, January 
1806, January 
“ January 
1817, April 
1801, December 
1803, January 
December 
1802, October 
1801, April 
1805, September 
1800, October 
1817, May 
1807, January 
1804, June 
1801, December 
1815, August 
1800, January 
1805, May 
1802, October 
1804, May 
1812, November 
1809, November 
1808, January 
1803, March 
1800, February 
1817, September 
1806, April 
1804, November - 
1808, August 

May 
1805, April 
1808, April 
1811, April 


(1800-1823) 

Allerton, John to Molly Barret. 
Alworth, William to Dinah Markum. 7 
Badger, James to Rebecca Herley. 
Baker, Dr. Ebenezer to Betsy Williams. 
Ballou, Martin, of Cumberland, 8. L, to Sarah Ratkbon of 

kingston, R. 1. 
Blanchard, David to Anris Cady. 
Bowers, Stephen to Mary Pettengill. 7 Jee 
Buck, Willard to Polly Harris. - 
Butts, Dea. Samuel to Lodema Fuller, 
Cady, Denison to Hannah Adams. 
Cady, Lovel to Tamison Allen. 
Cary, Darius to Patty Whitney. 
Child, John of Woodstock to Betsey Tha <r. 
Clark, Dr. Thaddeus to Deborah Paker. 
Cleaveland, John to Mary Congdon, 
Copeland, Daniel to Mary Stevers. . 
Copeland, Wy!lys to Sally Grant. 
Cushman, Seth to Mehitabel Chaplin. Th 
Darbe, Alpheus to Mary Darbe. 7 
Davis, Major John to Theda Scarborough. 
Davison, Samuel to Sarah Williams. 
Dunlap, Joshua Esq. to Tamasin Murdock. 
Eldredge, Giles to Deborah Searborough. 
Eldridge, Joseph Warren to Betsey Tyler. 
Forster, Samuel to Lorirda Mather. 
Franklin, Henry Tolman to Doreas Murdock. 
Gilbert, Calvin to Hannah Blanchard. 
Goodell, Richard to Hitty Tyler. 
Goodale, Thomas to Naomi Pierce. 
Hayward, Thomas Cotton to Elizabeth Sumner. 
Herrick, Timothy to Re} a Wheetc: 
Hicks, Galen to Sarah Cady. 
Hutchens, Jeremiah to Lucretia Spalding. 
Jefferds, John to Anna Cady. en J 
Jennings, Jonafhan to Catharine Ingraham, 
Kies (Keyes), Daniel to Luey Cady. 
Kingsbury, Joyathan to Artemesia Clark. 
Litchfield. John to Sarah Butt. 
Loomis (Lomis), Aaron to Lydia Pierce. 
Mather, Eleazer to Fanny Williams. 
May, Mr. Perren of Boston to Mistress Delia Searborouzh 
Palmer, Benjamin Eells to Susan Spalding. 
Parkhurst, Jonathan to Lois Pierce. 
Perrin, Amasa to Cynthia Collar. 
Philloe, Elijah to Mary Murdock. 
Pierce, Erastus to Hannah Cady. 
Pierce, Henry to Lucia Cleaveland. 
Pike, Mareena, to Betsey Clark. 
Prentis, Elisha to Tirza Chapman. 
Prince, John to Betsey Chandler. 
Preston, Deacon Amariah to Mrs. Lucy West. 
Putnem, Wiiliam to Mary Spalding. 
Searborcuzh, Joel to Lucretia Smith 
Scarborough, Phillip to Deidamia Prince. 


of, 


North 
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1803, October 9 
1805, November 28 
1807, November 26 


Scarborough, 


1813, December 26 Sheffield, George to Betsey Woodward. ’ 
1804, December 16 Simmons, John to Sukey Sheldon. 

1809, January 1 Tyler, William to Waty Williams. 

1812, April 5 Waldo, Albigence to Lucretia Partridge. a 
1818, July 14 Welch, Jonathan Ashley to Mary Devotion Baker. a 
1806, November 19 West, William 3rd. of Sturbridge to Olive Cady. : 
1800, March 30 Wheeler, Hezekiah to Nabby Denison. 7 
1812, March 24 White, Adams to Harriot Robinson. 


1803, February 9 
1809, September 11 
1812, October 29 


Woodmanseec, 


(The above marriages are taken from the Register of the First Congregational Church of 
A copy of the marriages recorded in the Register from 1736 to 1800 is to be found 
Connecticut Marriages,’’ by F. A. 
recorded in Trinity Episcopal Church Records (1772-1835) will appear in the November issue. ) 


Brooklyn. 


in ‘* Early 


The Year Book for 1915 of the California 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution, ‘‘ Spirit 
of Patriotism,’’ has been received and copies 
may be obtained upon receipt of price—$7.50— 
by addressing the Librarian, W. M. Dixon, 812-4 
San Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. An appeal for duplicate copies of books 
has also been received, and anyone possessing 
a genealogy or history which can be spared is 
urged to send it to the Librarian. The book 
above mentioned, bound in the colors of the 
Society, aside from containing the lineage of 
its members (arranged alphabetically, accord- 
ing to Revolutionary ancestors) has much val- 
uable and interesting data. California Chro- 
nology, embracing 36 pages, will fill a long-felt 
want of the facts of California history in a con- 
densed shape. The last Survivors of the Rev- 


ROBINETTE, ROBNET, All desecend- 
ants of Allen Robinette, the emigrant who pur- 
chased land from Wm. Penn in 1681, are re- 
quested to correspond with Mrs. Reed Hollo- 
man, Santa Fe, New Mexico, or Mr. Allen F. 
Robinette, Cynwyd, Penn., who are compiling 
a Robinette Genealogy, and are anxious to have 
it as nearly correct as possible. 

MoncHet. In the grave-yard at Powder 
Springs, Ga., stands the tomb of one who came 
to the place a stranger and remained so. No- 


Samuel Jr. to Molly Gilbert. 
Searls, Joel Cady to Zibiah Cleaveland. 
Searls, John to Deborah Baker. 


Williams, Ebenezer to Betsey Scarborough. 
James Jr. to Polly 
Wvley, John to Sarah Susanna Dorrance. 


Underwood. 


sailey, Volume I. A copy of the marriages 


olution, containing twenty names, with dates 
of death, is a unique feature. Four pages of 
Maryland Revolutionary soldiers and Patriots, 
and the list of Revolutionary soldiers from 
South Carolina, as printed in the Columbia : 
‘*State,’’ are also given. Then follow forty 

pages of names of ‘‘Sailors, Marines and Of- 
ficers of the American Navy during the War of 
the American Revolution.’’ The whole is sup- ' 
plemented by a 90-page index most carefully 
and completely gotten up, which in itself dou- 
bles the value of the work. The publication 
of the article by Mr. W. A. Nichols on the Vir- 
ginia Charter (which included California) and 


the Settlement of Jamestown, Va., was a happy : 
thought and adds another item of interest to 

a most valuable, interesting and _ instructive 
work. 
one knew where she came from or what be- 


came of her son (born while living at Powder - 
Spring). He was almost grown at the time a 
of her death, and disappeared as mysteriously _ 
as his mother had appeared.. The inscription “iia 


18s as follows: 


by Mrs. Wayland Camp, Marietta, Ga.) 


In memory of 
BARBARA MONCHET 
1777—December 18, 1853. 
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Mrs. Amos G. Draper, Editor, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


1. Any one is allowed the privilege of sending queries to this department, provided they 
pertain to the Revolutionary period, or that following. Questions pertaining to the Colonial 
period must be excluded for want of space; also all queries in regard to the requirements of 
other societies. 

2. Queries will be inserted in the order in which they are received. 
be some months between the sending and printing of a query. 

3. Answers or partial answers are earnestly desired; and full credit will be given to the 
sender of the answer, by the Genealogical Editor. She is not responsible for any statements, 
however, except for those given over her own signature. 

4. Write on one side of the paper only. Especial care should be taken to write names 
and dates plainly. 

7 4 5. Each separate query must be accompanied by a two-cent stamp. Do not use postal 
cards, or self-addressed envelopes. 

7 6. All Letters to be forwarded to contributors, must be unsealed, and sent in blank, 

7 stamped envelopes, accompanied by the number of the query and its signature. 


> 


a It will, necessarily, 


7. In answering queries, please give the date of the magazine, the number of the query, 
and its signature. 

8. It is impossible for the Genealogical Editor, as such, to send personal replies to queries. 
They must take their turn and be answered through the columns of the magazine. 


ANSWERS 


2700. 


STILLMAN-BurRDICcK. George, son of but 


_ George and Deborah (Crandall) Stillman, was 
born in Feb. 1713-14. A son George was born 
in 1739 who died June 15, 1817. The Census 
of 1776 shows a George Stillman as Captain of 
the third company of Westerly Militia; also 
George Stillman Jr. as a private in Capt. Still- 
man’s Co. of Militia. The Colonial Records 


family ; the 


that 
Salmon, Rufus, Joel, Salmon Jr. and Erastus 


records show Asaph, 
Kentfield served also in the Revolution. G. H. 
Kentfield., a member of the 8. A. R. who kindly 
answered this question in response to the request 
of Mrs. C. D. Gallentine, Morrison, Ill. 

3766. Sampson. Ephraim Sampson and 
Elizabeth Barden were married July 27, 1783, 
according to the records of Middleborough, 


Captain of the 3rd Co. from May, 1777 to May, 


Lombard 
3716. 


_ field) and his father, William, both served in 


It would thus appear that it was George, 


although he would have been sixty-eight years 


private in Capt. Stillman’s Company.’ Miss 
Edith May Tilley, Librarian Newport Histor- 
ical Society, Newport, L. I. 

3703. WitutamMs. In the records of Concord, 
Mass. as found in Early Mass. Marriages Book 
IIJ, there is the record of the marriage of 
Nathaniel Williams of Weston, Mass. and 
Dorothy Stratton. This is the only Williams 
marriage of suitable date to enable the parties 
to be the parents of Hepzibah Williams who m 
Abraham Livermore. Mrs. John B. Moyer, 3322 
Ave. Everett, Washington. 
KENFIELD. David Kentfield (or Ken- 


the Revolution. William was the son of Eben- 
ezer who died in the French war near Lake 
George in 1756. There are no Daniels in our 


Mass. in Book II of ‘‘ Early Mass. Marriages.’’ 
Whether this Ephraim was the son of Jonathan 
Sampson who married Deborah Bradford in 
Plympton, Mass. or not, I am not able to state. 


of age at the conclusion of the war. A George Mrs. John B. Moyer, 3322 Lombard Ave. 
- Stillman also served as First Lieutenant of Everett, Washington. 
_ Marines on the sloop Warren, June 14, 1776. 3931. BarnarpD. The father of Hon. Daniel 


D. Barnard was Judge Timothy Barnard who 
married Phebe Dewey. His oldest son, Timothy 
Barnard Jr. lived in his later years in Mendon, 
New York. There was no Moses Barnard in 
any connection with the family of recent years; 
nor was there a Moses Barnard in a direct line 
from the Commissary Timothy Barnard, who 
sometimes carried the pay to the soldiers (spe- 
cie) in saddle bags going over from New York 
to Valley Forge with only his slave, ‘‘ Diek’’ 
for company. In 1809 Judge Timothy Barnard, 
the Commissary, moved to the western part of 
New York state and is buried in Pittsford, as 
are also his wife, and two sons,—Henry and 
Timothy Jr. with their wives. Washington 


thought that there was less danger of the money 
being stolen if it was carried in a casual man- 
ner; and Judge Timothy Barnard was never 


€ 
wy. 
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known to have had any lost while under his 
care; although if it had been known there is 
no doubt he would have run great risk. Mrs. 
Frank H. Barnard, Lima, New York. 

3942. Woopcock. There must be a mistake 
in the notes of this querist; for in Boos 3 of 
‘*Early Massachusetts Marriages’? by F. A. 
Bailey, Attelboro Records, | find that Joseph 
Woodcock Jr. married Mercy Richardson July 
29, 1776. Mrs. J. B. 
Avenue, Everett, Washington. 

3947, Sevier. In the Draper Manuscripts 
in the Library of the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety is a letter from George Washington Sevier 
to Dr. Lyman C. Draper (author of ‘* Kings 
Mountain and its Heroes’? and other valuable 
historical works) dated Forest Hill, Tenn. July 
28, 1839 in which he gives the names of the 
children of Gen. John Sevier. 
Sarah Hawkins he had: Joseph, James, John, 
Valentine, Richard, Betsy, Sally, Mary Ann, 
Nancy and Rebecca. By his second wife, Cath- 
erine Sherrill, he had: Ruth, Catherine, G 
Washington, Joanna, Samuel, Robert, 
Polly Preston and Eliza Conway. Miss 
Mabel Weeks, 450 North Charter Street, Madi 
son Wisconsin. Miss Weaks made a search in 
the Draper Manuscripts last year fot 
logical information in regard to the 
family, and is therefore an authority on the 
subject. There is, therefore, no daughter Eliza- 
beth, who married William Clark. 

3995. Maris. Aaron Maris, b May 4, 1774 
m (1) Sarah Holliday m (2) Mary Chambers. 
He had a brother Thomas Maris, b July 16, 1776 
who m Jane Holliday. They were sors of 
George and Eleanor (Lindley) Maris of Chester 
Co. Penna. who moved to Orange Co. N. C. 
where their seven children were born. Thomas 
married Jane Holliday Nov. 17, 1802 and moved 
with his wife and four children to Orange Co. 
Indiana in 1811. In 1868 he moved to Howard 
Co. Ind. where he died Aug. 8, 1869. The log 
house he built in Orange Co. Ind. in 1811 is still 
standing. Mrs. Theodore D. 2005 N. 
Penn St. Indianapolis, Ind. 

4029. SmirH-Line. Robert Smith, born in 
1753, married Susan Line (not Zine) May 12, 
1791. and their Robert Davidson Smith 
was born in Carlisle, Cumberland Co. net Bed- 
ford Co. According to some authorities Susan 
(Line) Smith was an aunt of James G, Blaine. 
Mrs. E. C. Holston, Gott, Kansas. 

4051. Mitier. Jacob Miller was born at 
Killenhbofen, rear Frankfort. Germany, July 31, 
1731; m at Laneaster, Pa. Katherine Stensaler, 
by whom he had nine children, and d at Fred- 
erick, Md. Nov. 25, 1810, where he is buried 
His widow «¢ at Frederick, Dee. 21, 1811. She 
was b at Laneaster, Pa. A full account of the 
Rev. services of Major Miller can be found in 
Scharf’s History of Maryland, pp 174-194. 


Moyer, 3322 Lombard 


By his first wife, 


penen- 
Sevier 


Craven, 


son, 


Several ladies have entered the Daughters of 
the American Revolution on the service of 
Major Miller, one of whom is a member of the 
Dorothy Quiney Chapter, Ill. Mrs. Frances E. 
Woodruff, 329 North 8th, St. Quiney, Il. 

1053. Hartow. William Harlow and Han- 
nah Bartlett were married August 3, 1738; and 
William Harlow Jr. and Sarah Harlow were 
married Aug. 5, 1761. (See Early Mass. Mar- 
riages, Vol. Il, Plymouth Records.) Mrs. J. 
B. Moyer, Everett, Washington. 

4065. Pike. James Pike, son of Jonathan, 
was haptized in the Congregational Church at 
Brooklyn, (then Pomfret) Conn. Aug. 29, 1784. 
Jonathan and wife (no name) were admitted 
to the church Nov. 26, 1775 and at the same 
time their oldest child, Seth, was baptized. 
They also had Asa, baptized Nov. 19, 1786, As 
no children were baptized between 1775 and 
1784 it is quite possible that this is the Jona- 
than Pike mentioned in Conn. Men in the Revo- 
lution as serving in Capt. William G. Hubbell’s 
1775. Jonathan was the son of James 
Pike who m Hannah Hyde May 25, 1741 and 
was admitted to the Brooklyn church Meh. 7, 
1741/2. The ch. of James and Hannah were: 
Jonathan, bapt. Mch. 2s, 1742; Hannah, Aug. 
5, 1744; Ruth, April 5, 1747; and Joseph, Oct. 
14, 1750. Many of the inhabitants of Brook- 
lyn, Conn. moved to Vermont in the latter part 
of the Eighteenth Century.—Gen. Ed. 

4068. SHEPHERD. Information in regard to 
the ancestry and Rev. services of Thomas 
Shepherd may be found in Vol. XXXII of the 
New Eng. Hist. and Gen. Register, p 322, which 
contains an article of the descendants of Ed 
ward Shepherd. 

4069. 


Co. in 


DowNer-LuM. A 
(Downeer) of Fairfield, Conn. served in the 
Militia in Col. Samuel Canfield’s regiment at 
West Point in Sept. 1781. There was a David 
Lum who served in the Continental Line from 
August to Dee. 1780; and a Joseph Lum who 
served as Corporal in Capt. Jabez Thompson’s 
Co. at the Siege of Boston, and died Aug. 21, 
1775. (All three records are to be found in 
Conn. Men in the Revolution.) Of course one 
would have to know more about the men to be 
sure that this service was the 
Gen. Ed. 

4086(3),. Parrerson-ALEXANDER. In the com- 
pact and comprehensive pamphlet just issued 
by the Librarian General, giving a list of the © 
Historical and Genealogical works in the library — 
at Memorial Contine:tal Hall (price thirty- 
five cents) mention is made of two Alexander 
Genealogies, one of 25 pages by F. A. Arnold, 
pub. 1896 and the other of twenty pages to 
be found in Vol. I of ‘*Family Records’’ by 
W. M. Clemens. Mention is also made of a 
Patterson Genealogy of 432 pages by C. R. 
Conover, pub. 1902. This pamphlet gives not — 


John Downer 


one desired.— 


' 


= 


only a list of all genealogies in the D. A. R. 
Library, but also a list of the Historical books, 
arranged by states, which will bo found of great 
assistance to all seekers after ancestors. 


4088. According to Mr. 
Philip Walker, Union Trust Puilding, Wash- 
ington, D. (. Col. E. W. Foster, Secate Office 


Building, Washington, D. C. is about to publish 
a Walker Genealogy, and cau turnish answers 
to this query. 

4089(5). The Third Series of the Penna. 
Archives (Vol. XXIII) and the Fifth Series 
of the Penna. well as the Sixth 
Series of the same contain all the Revoluti ary 
soldiers from Penna. whose recor is were found 
at the time of issuing the Series. The first two 
volumes of the Sixth Series coutain the Index 
to the Fifth Serios; but unfortunately the in- 
dex to the Sixth Series has never yet been pub- 
lished.— Gen Ed. 

4094(3). WALKER. 


Archives as 


See answer to 4088 
Walker in this issue. In ‘*Karly Mass. Mar- 
riages’’ it is found that Ephraim Potter mar- 
ried Susannah Rice in Brookfield, Mass. June 
21, 1774; and Ephraim’s father, Theophilus 
Potter married Lois Walker in Sudbury, Dee. 
13, 1748.—Gen. Ed. 

$127.4 Damon. 
descendant of Levi 


Mr. L. 


Demmon of 


Russell Alden, a 
Hartford, Vt. 


writes that the Demmon Family is entirely dis 
tinct frum the Damon Family, although their 
hames were scmetimes s i Damon on the 
Rev. Rolls. He has also some of the reeords of 


4151. Evans. Who were the wife and ebil- 
dren of Oliver Evans of Delaware (1755-1819) ? 

(2) CARPENTER. Wanted, the address of 
any of the descendants of Noah and Susannah 
Evans Carpenter, who lived in lowa 25 years 
ago. 

(3) ToLipay. Wanted, the address of any 
of the descendants of Sol and Elizabeth Evans 
Toliday. 

(4) RANCELER-CARPENTER. Wanted the ad- 
dresses of Com, Ranceler Carpenter or Joseph 


Carpenter, of Co. K, 73 Regt. Ohio Inf.— 
M. E. S. 

4152. CrLark. Elizur Clark of Woodbury, 
Conn. was a Rev. soldier, and was held as 


prisoner on the prison ship Jersey. When they 
thought he would die they sent him home, but 
he d at Albany, N. Y. on his way home. His 
dau. Anne, b Jan. 1755, m Elizur Andrews of 
Newington, Conn. (Dee. 13, 1747-Dee. 4, 1829) 
at Newington, Conn., and d Feb. 16, 1836. 
Dates of Elizur Clark desired.—C. M. 8. 
4153. HoLumAy-ELLioTT. Can anyone give 
me information of the Elliott and Holliday fam- 
ilies of Hollidaysburgh, Penna.? John Holli- 
day, b in Va., fought clear through the Rev., 
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QUERIES 


the Damon Family which were obtained in his 
sezrch for Demmous, and is preparing a gene 
alogy which we hope will soon be published.— 
Gen. Ed 

412s. 


James, Joseph, 


D.ENNAN. The names of 
Thomas and William D 
appear as serving from Venna. but th is no 
meution of a Hugh Drennan in the Index to 
the Fifth Series of Penna. Archives Gy kd. 

4148.(2) See answer to 2606 
(6) in the September issue of the magazine.— 
Gen, kd 

4162. Grerearp. There is no mention of a 
Jonsthan Gerrard under any of the spellings 
of the name that can be found by the Gen. Ed. 
in auy list of Neither does the 
1790 give the name. There was a 
John Gerrard who was a Rey. pensioner living 


David, 
nnan 


Rev. soldiers. 


Cersus of 


in Ohio in 1835; a Benjamin Garrard who 
served in the 13th. Va. reyiment; an Elias 
Gerrard and a William Gerrard who was a 
Captain of Berkeley Co. Militia. There were 


also meu by name of Isaac, John, Jonah, Josiah 
and Nathaniel Gerrard; 
William Who 
from the state of Penna. It is possible that the 
Jonah wes a private ard Ensign in the 
Washington Co. (Penna.) Militia was th 
than desired. Greene ¢ was not formed 
until after the Revolutio There is also men- 
tion of a Jacob Gerhard in Peura. Archives, 
Fifth Series, Vol. V, p 240, as serving in Capt. 
Ritter’s Co. of Berks Co., Militia in August 
and Sept. 1780.—Gen. Ed. 


and 
Revolution 


also Kobert 
Jarret served in the 
who 


Jona- 
unty 


lost two brothers in the Rev. 
m Robert Elliott. b in Va., lived in Hollidays- 
burgh, Penna., fought in the War of 1812, d 
at the age of 76 ab 1842 in Hollidaysburgh. 
They had two sons, Adam, who lived in Titus- 
ville, Peuna., and Alexander, who 
Hollidaysburgh, Penna.—A. E. V. G. 

4155, SaALTONSTALL. Who were the first and 
second wives of Gurdon Flower Saltonstall, b 
in Corn. May 18, 1750, to Nathaniel and Re- 
becca Flower Saltonstall, and d in 1836 in 
Cincinnati, O.?—F. B. 

4156. Parents wanted of 
Charles Lam! and his wife Susan Adams, said 
to have been second John Adams, 
president of the U. 8. They were parents of 
Susan Rebecca Lamb, b Meh. 24, 1793, in Spen- 
cer, Mass —A. M. B. 

4157. JoNneES —— Jones served in the 
Rev.. I think he lived in Amsterdam, N. Y., 
bu the family orizinally came from N. J. He 
had a dau. Rachel, who m Jotham 
Her dau. Anna was my grand-mother. Wanted 
his given name. his wife’s name, and all dates 
for both and for Rachel. 

(2) Dvustix. Can a lineal descendant of 


His dau. Susan 


lived in 


cousin of 


Carenton, 
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Hannah Dustin join the D. A. R. on Mrs. 
Dustin’s record of bravery?—A. A. C. G. 

4158. Muinis-Lanier. Please give names of 
parents, also of parents of wives, of Lieut. 


Thomas Mills and Benjamin Lanier, who 
signed will of Francis Janeo of St. Mathews’ 
Parish, Ga., in 1774. Also give dates and 
place of residence of parents. I have war 
record of both. 

(2) Moore. Will someone kindly furnish 
names of children of Capt. Chas. Moore of 
Buckingham Co. Va. who enlisted July 11, 1776 
under George Mathews, Col.; Daniel Gaines, 
Maj.; Chas. Lewis, Lieut.-Col.; Wm. Moore, 
Ensign? Was this the Charles Moore of Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. whose son Thomas and four 
sons-in-law distinguished themselves in the 
Rev.? Has anyone a copy of the deed—1760 
—in N. C. or 8. C. to Charles Moore, describ- 
ing him as a school-master? Where is it on 
file? He or his wife was related to Mrs. Gra- 
ham, who with her four sons came to Caro- 
lina 1760? Was one son Gen. Joseph Gra- 
ham? 

(3) Will some one kindly 
give me the war record and dates of Batte 
Peterson of St. Andrews Parish, Brunswick Co., 
Va.? He probably m Sarah Lockhart and his 
dau. Sarah Peterson m Lieut.-Col. George 
Wyche of Augusta, Ga., originally from Va. 
Batte Peterson’s father-in-law, Thomas Scott 
of Prince George Co., Va. (I think) was also 
in the Rev. Will some one state in what ca- 
pacity he served? Committee of safety, per- 
haps. Please give all dates of Thomas Scott. 

(4) LintTon-MontTcoMERY. John Linton of 
Penna. or Va. or both m Margaret Montgomery, 
niece of Gen. Richard Montgomery. This John 
Linton was with Washington in 1756 and in 
Rev. 1776 (see records) and was a relation 
(tradition). Wanted, proof, dates, and place 
of residence. Their children were Samuel, 
George, and John (family tree). If anyone 
(perhaps the chapter named for her) has the 
will of Janet Livingston Montgomery, wife of 
Gen. Richard, I will gladly exchange for his 
will, which I have. It seems to me it would 
be a pleasure to the chapters to secure copies 
of the will of the hero or heroine whose name 
they have honored, and all other data. 

(5) McIntyre. Can someone give me the 
names of the parents of John Daniel McIntyre 
and of his wife Catherine? Her tombstone 
states she was early left to care for a family 
of fatherless children.—L. L. 


4159. JOHNSTON. What are the names and 
addresses of the sons of Harriet Lane Johnston? 
—I. E. B. 


4160. CHAMPLIN. Wanted, published war 
record of Capt. John Champlin, Jr., of Charles- 
town, R. I.., capt of merchant marine, son of 
Capt. John Champlin Sr. and Thankful 
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Thompson. John Champlin Sr. was the son 
of Christopher Champlin and Hannah Hill.— 
S. G. H. 


4161. Patmer. Did Peleg Palmer, b Jan. 
24, 1754, m Mar. 1, 1779 to Mary Burch, fight 
or render aid in the Rev.? Or did his father, 
Abijah Palmer (1712-1793), m 1742 to Bridget 
Stanton? 

(2) Burcu. Did Thomas Burch, b Nov. 9, 
1719, m Oct. 10, 1740, to Martha Davis, fight 
in the Rev. or render aid? References to the 
above can be found in Hist. of Stonington, 
Conn. or Chesbrough Genealogy, pp 133-364. 

(3) Burr. Ancestry wanted of Experience 
Burr who m 1771 Dr. Joseph Lewis. She was 
probably of Haddam, Conn. 

(4) ABERCROMBIE. Ancestry desired of Sa- 
rah Abercrombie (May 18, 1806-Aug. 27, 1829), 
m Dr. David L. Fiske. She lived on Licking 
River near Morning View, Ky. After her 
father’s death, her mother m Mr. Loomis.— 
E. J. K. 

4162. GERARD, JARRETT, ETC. Jonathan Ge- 
rard (name spelled many different ways) had 
brothers John, Joseph, Moses and others, in 
the Rev. His father, the Rev. John, was a 
Baptist minister and is supposed to have been 
too old to serve. Jonathan was from Berkeley 
Co. W. Va. and Loudoun Co. Va., m Leah 
Hays and moved to Green Co. Penna. Has he 
Rev. record?—F. A. C. 


4163. HONEYWELL. Were Isaiah, b 1752, 
Israel, b 1756, Rice, b 1760, in Dutchess Co. 
N. Y. of the Westchester Co. N. Y. family 
of Honeywells, or of the Mass. family? Who 
were the parents of these boys? Isaiah and 
Rice were Rev. soldiers, enlisting from Lanes- 
boro, Mass. Israel was a family name, and it 
is thought that in some manner there is re- 
lationship with the Westchester Co. N. Y. fam- 
ily, in which the same name appears often. 


(2) Sampson. Is there among the descen- 
dants of Jonathan Sampson Jr. (1729-1758) 
and Deborah Bradford his wife, b 1732, a 
grandson Elisha Sampson, b 1785? 


(3) Briees. Did Capt. Daniel Briggs and 
his wife Elizabeth Newman, living at Stamford, 
Conn., have besides Sarah, Nathaniel, Eliza- 
beth, Mary and Philip, a dau. named Martha, 
b ab. 17127 In 1731, according to history, a 
Daniel Briggs left Stamford to go to Bedford, 
N. Y. accompanied by John Ingersoll, whose 
son Daniel m Martha Briggs in Bedford, N. Y. 
1741.—M. I. M. 


4163A. Cory-Brockway. Samuel Cory 


(Apr. 28, 1788-1858) m ab. 1810, in Vt., Par- 
nel Brockway (Sept. 22, 1788-Nov. 22, 1852). 
Soon after marriage removed to Indiana, where 
Samuel was Sheriff of Madison Co. in 1823. 
7 children: Sabrina, b Dec. 5, 1811; Anna, 
Mary, John, Martha, Dorao and Parnel Abiah, 
b 1826. Who were the parents of Samuel Cory 


} 


and 
and Parnel born? Were they of Rev. descent? 


Where were Samuel 


If so, give proof. Was there a Col. Brock- 
way in the Rev.? A grandson of Parnel 
(Brockway) Cory said he had heard her speak 
of her father, Col. Brockway.—M. P. 

4164. Jackson. Can anyone tell something 
of the ancestors and descendants of Gen, An- 
drew Jackson, especially of the women of the 
family ?—B. C. D. 

4165. Jones. Will anyone having informa- 
tion in regard to the family of Daniel Jones 
of Conn., a survivor of the prison ship Blaze 
Castle, please communicate with A. R. 

4166. NILEs. 
Clarissa Harris. 


Asa Stephen Niles Sr. m 
His mother’s maiden name 
was Stephen. What was his father’s name? 
Rev. data wanted. I think they 
Vt—E. N. H. 

4167. JENNE-ToPLIFFE. Seth Jenne, b Dee. 
25, 1784, m Lucinda Topliffe Feb. 12, 1805. 
The ancestry of Lucinda Topliffe is wanted. 

(2) Ricwarps. Benjamin Richards, b in 
Conn. Jan. 27, 1775, moved to Rome, N. Y., 
m Eunice Mudge and d in Oswego, N. Y. 1843. 
Had 4 children, Mary Ann, Maria, Rensselaer, 
and Miranda. Information is desired concern 
ing the ancestry of Benjamin Richards. 

(3) Abraham Brin- 
ckerhoff Rapalje, b L. I. 1761, d Fishkill, N. 
Y., 1818. m Mary Schouten. Dates of her 
birth, death and marriage are wanted, and 
names of her parents, with Rev. service, if any. 

(4) Scorr. William Seott, b White Plains, 
N. Y., May 29, 1746, served in Capt. Silas 
Purdy ’s Co. Col. Thomas Palmer’s Regt. N. Y. 
militia, Sept. 1775 to May 1776. Who was his 
wife? Who were the parents of William Scott 
and of his wife? Their dau. Mary m Abraham 
Brinckerhoff Rapalje. Who were their other 
children? 

(5) Reuben Farnham, 
b May 1749, Windham, Conn. served during 
the Rev. in 8th Regt. and 4th Regt., Conn. 
Line; m Lydia Moulton of Windham. Informa- 
tion is wanted concerning parentage of both 
and Rev. service, if any, of their parents. 

(6) SPENCER-HAGAMAN. Alexander Spen- 
cer of Onondaga Co., N. Y., m Sara Hagaman 
(whose parents presumably came from Hacken- 
sack, N. J.) ab. 1815. They had two children, 
Helen Elizabeth, who m William Scott Rapalje, 
and Robert. Any information or suggestions 
which will help me to pursue my investigations 
concerning the Spencer and Hagaman families 
will be greatly appreciated.—L. R. 8 

4168. SHELBy. Can any one give informa- 
tion regarding Jacob Shelby who lived in An- 
son County, North Carolina in 1790 to 1797, 
later emigrated to Tennessee, thence to Pope 
County, Illinois. His wife’s name was Esther. 
Did he have Revolutionary Service? 


were from 
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Also data concerning Reese Shelby who was 
said to be a brother of Brigadier General Evan 
Shelby. Did Reese Shelby serve in the Rev.? 

(2) Lane. Wanted information regarding 
Thomas Lane, said to have served in the Vir- 
ginia troops in the Rev. war. He lived near | 
Table Mountain, Pickens County, South Caro- | 
lina about 1785 or 1787. He afterwards re- 
moved to Tennessee and settled on the No- — 
lichucky river and died there. His wife’s name_ 
was Mary Ann. ——. His daughter Elizabeth, — 
born 1777, married Hugh Collins. Catharine — 
married Aquilla McCracken. His son, Tate Lane 
married Nancy ——. Rollin and Joseph, sons, — 
were soldiers in war of 1812, from Illinois. 

(3) Couns. Information desired concern- 
ing Joseph Collins, a soldier of South Carolina — 
in the Rev. 

(4) GirTMAN (GaARTMAN). Also data con-— 
cerning Paul Girtman (or Gartman) said to— 
have been a Rev. soldier, probably from Lan-— 
caster County, Pennsylvania. His wife’s name — 
was Catherine Hipp. He afterwards lived on 
Current river in Ripley County, Missouri, od 7 
died there about 1819.—S. A. 

4169. THomMPSON-Davips (Davis). William 
Thompson m Mary Davids or Davis, and had 
these children: Sarah, b May 14, 1789, m a 
Grice; James, b Apr. 20, 1794; Joseph, b Aug. 
20, 1796; John, b Nov. 13, 1801; Daniel, b 
Sept. 25, 1803; David, b Apr. 11, 1806, m Mary 
Ann Terry; Washington W., b June 12, 1809; 
Mary, b Nov. 1, 1811, m a Huddle; Harriet, b 
Sept. 22, 1814, m a Wilthong. They lived in 
Frederick Co., Va. in 1806, at the time David 
was born, near Winchester. They also lived 
near Richmond, Va., and also near Martinsburg, 
W. Va., as they went to both places to trade. 
At some place they lived close to a creek called 
‘*Back’’ Creek. ‘‘ William Thompson’s father 
was very rich. The British came and drove 
all of his stock off; he had a stone house and 
barn. They camped on his farm. The wife 
was sick in bed. The officers moved her to 
the Spring house, where a child was born, and 
took possession of the house. The soldiers built 
fires all around the barn, but did not burn it 
down.’’ Wanted, the ancestry of William 
Thompson and Rev. service with official proof. 
Wm. Thompson had two sisters, Hannah, who 
m Ralland or Rallan, and another who 
m Beehoven. He d in Highland Co., Ohio, 
and is buried at East Monroe, O. Was this 
William Thompson or his father the same or of 
the same family as the Wm. Thompson referred 
to at p. 29, First Census of U. 8., 1782-1785, 
as follows: Heads of Families, Virginia, 1782. 
Hanover Co. Captain John Thompson’s and 
Price’s Company of Militiaf Have also been 
told that they lived in Penna., and that some 
one of the family or connecting family bore a 
birthmark from the effects of the mother watch- 
ing the Battle of Brandywine. William Thomp- 
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son’s wife, Mary Davids (or) Davis or Davies, 
was b in Scotland ab. 1751-3. They moved to 
Ohio in 1814. She d in 1858 in Highland Co., 
Ohio, and is buried at East Monroe, Ohio. Any 
information of Mary (Davids) Thompson de- 
sired, especially Rev. service in her family. 

(2) Terry-WaLTER, (WALKER). Barton 
Terry m Mary Walter or Walker in Va., where 
[ understand they were both born. They lived 
for a time in Va., but afterwards moved to Ross 
Co., Ohio. They had these children: Daniel; 
Susan, m a Martin; Lucey, m a Grouback; Eliza- 
beth or Betsy, m a Hand; Eliza, m a Torbett; 
Nancy, m a Clagett; Mary Ann, b Sept. 13, 
1816, m David Thompson. Barton Terry was 
drowned in Rattlesnake Creek, Ohio, ab. 1838. 
Any information as to ancestry and Rev. service 
of family of Barton Terry will be appreciated. 
His wife Mary Walter or Walker was b in Va. 
of wealthy parentage. The family tradition is 
that she eloped with Barton Terry, taking her 
few possessions in a package such as could be 
carried on horseback. They lived in Va., after- 
wards moved into Ohio, Ross Co. She after- 
wards lived with her daughter Eliza Torbett in 
Iroquois Co., Ill., where she d ab. 1853. In- 
formation of the Walter family desired, and 
official proof of any Rev. Service.—L. E. E. 

4170. Davis. My great-grandparents were 
(1) Wells Davis, b 1777 in or near Amesbury, 
Mass., son of Ephraim (1738-9), grandson of 
Ephraim (1710-1792). Wells’ mother was 
Martha Chase, dau. of Lieut. Wells Chase of 
Amesbury. Was either Ephraim Davis in the 
Revolution? The first was b and lived in Ames- 
bury, Mass., and m in 1734 Mary Page. The 
second was also b in Amesbury, m 1769 Martha 
Chase, whose father, Lieut. Wells Chase, was 
b 1710, d 1785, m Martha Morse. Wells Davis 
m (2) Apr. 5, 1811, in Merrimac, Mass., Abigail 
Dodge. 

(2) Dopee. Abigail Dodge, wife of Wells 
Davis above, lived in 1783-1843. Records in 
library at Concord, N. H., give the report from 
Londonderry, N. H., of the birth of Abigail 
Dodge, b 1783, dau. of Parker and Mary (Lit- 
tle) Dodge. We know that Wells Davis and 
his wife lived in N. H. for a while, for their 
eldest son, Amos, was b in N. H. in 1813. Was 
Abigail (Dodge) Davis the dau. of Parker and 
Mary (Little) Dodge? If so, was Parker Dodge 
a Rev. soldier? 

(3) ANDRUS (ANDROS, ANDREWS). Miles 
Hollister Andrus, b Feb. 29, 1796 in Milton, 
N. Y., was the son of Jason Andrus, b in Conn. 
Feb. 22, 1768, whose parents were Miles and 
Phebe Andrus. Jason’s wife was Ann Whit- 
lock, b June 20, 1774 in Conn., the fourth child 
of Robert and Susan Whitlock who at one time 
lived in Ridgefield, Conn. Their children were 
Eunice, Abel, Sally, Ann, Abigail, Peter, Eze- 
kiel, Delinda, Nehemiah and Friend. Was either 
Miles Andrus or Robert Whitlock in the Revo- 
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lution? Did Miles Andrus belong to Gov. An- 
drus’ family? Miles m at White Creek, N. Y., 
June 29, 1817, Chloe Peck. 

(4) PecK. Chloe Peck, wife of Miles An- 
drus above, was a Quaker. Can anyone tell me 
anything of the family or make a suggestion? 
She was b June 8, 1797. 

(5) Hosss John Hobbs, b Washington Co., 
Penna., Dec. 4, 1801, m Dee. 27, 1825 Naney or 
Ann Shipley, d Jan. 1871, was the son of Han- 
son or Henson Hobbs, b 1771 in Md., and Mary 
Ann (Shipley, we think, for John Hobbs and 
his wife Nancy or Ann Shipley were cousins). 
Mary Ann Hobbs was b Aug. 3, 1767, d June 
20, 1848. We think Hanson’s father’s name 
was Hanson or Henson, for tradition tells us 
Hanson was a family name for generations 
and that three Hobbs brothers came to Balti- 
more ab. the time of Lord Baltimore’s coming, 
one, a civil engineer, helping to lay out Balti- 
more. Can anyone tell me of the family, es- 
pecially of Hanson or Henson Hobbs, who lived 
in 1776? 

(6) Suiptey-Howarp. Nancy or Ann Ship- 
ley (June 16, 1802-May 1855) who m John 
Hobbs Dec. 27, 1825, was the dau. of Henry 
Shipley and Ruth Howard, who d at the age 
of 97, both of whom were born and lived when 
young near Ellicott’s Mills, Md. We are under 
the impression that Henry Shipley served in the 
Rev. under Washington. Is that true? Can 
anyone tell me of either Howards or Shipleys? 

(7) Henry. Milo Henry, b in Mass. 1810, 
was the son of Simon Henry, b Lebanon, Conn., 
Noy. 27, 1766, whose parents were John Henry, 
private, and Mary Gager. Simon m May 1, 
1792, Rhoda Parsons, b Enfield, Conn., March 
13, 1774, dau. of Sergt. John Parsons, Jr., and 
Ann Osborn, sometimes spelled Anne Osborne. 
Milo Henry m Chloe Ann B Osborne (e). 

(8) OsporRNE (E). Chloe Ann B. Cs*orn 
(e) b 1807 in Vt., dau. of Timothy W. and 
Dolly (Blair) Osborn (e), who d near Bain 
bridge, Ohio May 7, 1833, aged 52 years, m 
Milo Henry above in Ohio Feb, 24, 1833, and 
d Aug., 1875. We believe that Timothy and 
Dolly Blair his wife were b in the vicinity of 
Hartford, Conn., migrated first to Vt., then to 
Bainbridge, Ohio, for we know of another Dolly 
Blair who m a Case, descended from Richard 
Case, a Rev. soldier in the same vicinity, prior 
to 1820. Any suggestion would be most ac 
ceptable.—H. D. G. 

4171. Faust-Hunsincer. John Faust, b 
November 26, 1775, m Rosanna Hunsinger, b 
September 26, 1774. In 1807, they settled in 
what is now Ryan Township, Schuylkill County 
Penna. coming (supposedly) from Tulpehocken. 
Wanted date of marriage, and places of birth, 
together with names of parents, for D. A. R. 
line. 

(2) NEIFERT-BREINER. John Jacob Neifert, 
b July 2, 1765, m Magdalena Breiner, b Jan- 
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They were one of the pioneer 
families of what is now Rush Township, Schuyl- 
kill County, Penna. coming from Albany Town- 
ship, Berks County, in 1800. Wanted names of 
her parents, for D. A. R. papers. Cannot some 
Pennsylvania correspondent help me?—M. F. N. 

4172. Basserr. I am trying to find the par- 
entage of Charlotte and Lydia Bassett. Lydia 
was b Oct. 20, 1787, and m Fletcher Sizer Nov. 
4, 1805. Charlotte m William Sizer, Jr. I 
have no data for the last mentioned event, or 
the date of Charlotte’s birth. Charlotte and 
Lydia were sisters.—J. B. 8. 

4173. PEeRKINS. David Perkins, born 1711, 
with wife Alice (Leach) and sons Zephaniah, 
John, Robert and Asa, removed in 1770 from 
Bridgewater to Worcester Co., Mass. He was 


in Hardwick in 1770, New Braintree 1772, 
Barre 1773 to 1779, Oakham 1779 to 1781. All 
the sons served in the Revolution. Zephaniah 


was killed Sept. 15, 1777; John was captured 
by the British at Bunker Hill and long held 
prisoner in Boston. He married Sarah White 
July 23, 1777 at Hardwick. Robert married 
Silence Leach in 1776 at Pelham. 

We particularly desire to learn where the 
parents, David and Alice, lived after 1781 when 
they sold their land in Oakham, and when and 
where they died; also whether David is credited 
with any patriotic activity, as he was not a 
soldier. Where did the sons live after the war? 
I have been told that there is a reference to 
this family in ‘‘The Soldiers of Oakham’’ by 
Henry P. Wright. Will some one having access 
to this hook be so kind as to see whether it 


gives any information regarding these Per- 
kinses?—J. C. P. 
4174. KELLER. Martin and wife Mary 


(Rich) Keller came from Holland in 1745, They 
settled in Woodstock, Shenandoah Valley, Va. 
and moved to Wheeling in 1775. There was a 
son Adam and Adam’s son Charles. Is there 
any record of Rev. service? 

4175. BROOKIN - Foorson - BATEMAN. Can 
someone help me with genealogies of the’ Brook- 
in-Footson families of Va., and the Batemans 
of N. C.? 

(2) HouirzmMan. Does anyone know of the 
ancestry, dates of birth and marriage of Fred- 
erick Holtzman of Frederick Co., Md.? His 
will, probated Aug. 7, 1793, mentions his wife 
Margaret. Did either he or his wife have Rev. 
ancestry? The family, I think, were originally 
from Berks Co., Penna. Any information will 
be appreciated.—J. B. B. 


4176. Srronc. Many descendants of the 
‘*Rev. Samuel Strong a clergyman of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, who was a native of 
Md. but in early life moved to Va.’’ would 
like to know if he has Rev. service. ‘‘He ma 
Miss De Graffenreid whose ancestors came from 
Switzerland. They were the parents of Chris- 
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topher B. Strong, the Nestor of the Georgia 
bar, who was b in Cumberland Co. Va. in the 
year 1783.’’ Bench and Bar of Ga, There can 
be a number of additions to the D. A. R. if 
his service of any kind ean be established.— 
R. J. 8. 

4177. COLEMAN. Would like to know names 
of parents of Mary Coleman, who m John 
Schooley of Warren Co., N. J., in 1767. Was 
her father a Rev. soldier? 

(2) STEELE. Would also like to know first 
name of —— Steele of Augusta or Fauquier 
Co. Va. Had a dau. Nancy who never m. One 
dau., name unknown, m James MelIntosh. 
Wanted Rev. service of said Steele-—M. E. T. 

4178. Brien-MILNeR. Elisha Brien m Ann 
S. Milner in Campbell Co., Va. in 1806. Can 
anyone give me parents of both? Ann Milner 
said to be a cousin of Chief Justice John Mar 
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shall. Elisha had brothers, Abijah, William, 
David, John. Is there a Rev. ancestor on either 
side? 

(2) TuBB-FISHER-REYNOLDS. James Tubb 
of 8. C. m Polly Fisher, had 11 children, § 


boys and 3 girls. Their son Col. James Tubb 
(Seminole War and War of 1812) m Elizabeth 
Reynolds, moved to Tenn. had 10 children, 4 
boys, 6 girls. His dau. Polly m M. M. Brien, 
son of Elisha Brien and Ann Milner above. 
Would like to know something of these families, 
and if there is a Rev. ancestor here. 

(3) Burrows. Would like the names of 
children of Capt. Hubbard Burrows of Groton, 
Conn., who m (1) Priscilla Baldwin, (2) Sarah 
Avery. Was Eunice Burrows who m Solomon 
Tift his daughter and by which wife? 

(4) Linpsay-WiLson. Can anyone give 
parentage of Samuel Lindsay, who went into 
N. C. from Va., and settled at Olney, Lincoln 
Co.? He m Eleanor Wilson of 8S. C. (1771- 
Dee. 23, 1849), whose parents came from Ire- 
land; one brother was b on the Atlantic Ocean. 
Their children were James, Nancy, Mary, Wil- 
liam, Samuel, John, Paul, Gaddis and Elizabeth. 
Samuel Lindsay had a sister Mary, who m her 
first cousin, Maj. John Lindsay.—B. B. 

4179. Kincatm. My grandfather, Thomas 
Kincaid, was born in Greenbrier Co., Va. (now 
W. Va.) in 1800. His father, Francis Kin- 
eaid, married ——-——— Murdock, and was a 
land holder in that county in the 1700’s. Family 
tradition has it that he was in the Revolution. 
Wanted, ancestry, with all gen. data, and Rev. 
service, if any. The family was of Scotch-Irish 
extraction. 

(2) GaLe. Ancestry wanted of my paternal 
grandfather, William Gale, two brothers, Gale, 
settled in Rock Hall, Maryland, and were the 
forefathers of the family in this country. I 
think the family was Irish. William Gale, 
according to tradition in family, was an own 
cousin of Edward Everett. Rev. service, if 
any, of ancestors. 
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(3) STeeELE-CHoprick. Ancestry of maternal 
great-grandmother wanted. Elizabeth Steele, 
who married Peter Chodrick. Elizabeth Steele’s 
mother was Elizabeth Hostler who married 
George Steele. Rev. service of Steeles or Chod- 
ricks wanted.—L. G. D. 

4180. PaisLey-WycHeE-Rives. My husband 
is the son of Jerusha (Paisley) and George 
Wyche Rives, son of Mary Ridley (Jones) and 
Green Rives, son of Lucey (Wyche) of Va. and 
William Rives. We want the records, if any, 
of Jerusha Paisley, who was the dau. of Jerusha 
(May) and John Paisley, son of one of 5 
brothers who came to America early in its settle- 
ment. Then we want the records, if any, of 
William Rives and Lucey Wyche of Va.—C. G. R. 

4181. SweEENEY. Where can a genealogy of 
the Sweeneys of Md. be purchased? Where can 
I purchase a copy of the marriage licenses of 
Frederick Co., Md.?—J. B. B. 

4182. WILLIAMS. Record of Williams family 
taken from Family Bible. 1. Hepsibath, b —--— 
d Jan. 17th, 1747; 2. William, b Feb. 17th, 
1745, d Dee. 3rd, 1776; 3. Rebecca, b Sept. 
27th, 1747, d Aug. Ist, 1771; 4. Mary, b Aug. 
24th, 1749; 5. Hannah, b Sept. llth, 1751; 
6. Hephsibath, b Jan. 6th, 1754; 7. Susannah, 
b Feb. 28th, 1756; 8. Sally, b Apr. 6th, 1758. 
Nehemiah, b about 1723, died Jan. 26th, 1759, 
undoubtedly was the father of the above eight 
children. Hephsibath or Hephzibah, the 6th 
child m Abraham Livermore, in Weston, Mass., 
April 9th, 1772. Who were the ancestors of this 
family ? 

(2) Sauispury. Record of the Salisbury 
family. Benjamin, b Feb. 27th, 1756, married 
Lydda ———————.. He d Jan. 23rd, 1842. 
She d May Ist, 1824. Supposed to have migrat- 
ed from Conn. to central New York. Children: 
Elisha, b 1778; Lydda, 1781; Abigail, 1782; 
Hannah, 1785; Mason, 1787; Nancy, 1790; Sal- 
ly, 1793; Benjamin, 1795; Cynthia, 1802. Who 
were the ancestors of this family.—S. E. G. 

4183. Baker. Col. John Baker of Ipswich, 
Mass., had a son Allen, who m Rebecea Porter, 


dau. of Rev. Nehemiah Porter of Ashfield, 
Mass. They had 12 children, b in Ipswich, 
Mass. I have the dates of death, etc., of some 


of them, but not the dates of marriage of Col. 
John Baker. Did he have a Rev. record? I 
find a Col. John Baker’s Regt. marched on 
Lexington alarm from Topsfield, also a John 
Baker who was a sergeant in Col. John Baker’s 
Regt. See Nat. No. 8334 Ill. Sons of the 
Rev. and Mass. Rev. War Archives. 

(2) Mayo. Capt. Thomas Mayo of Rox- 
bury, Mass., had a son, Capt. Thomas Mayo Jr., 
who commanded a company in 1778, and had a 
son Thomas Mayo (3) b July 24, 1767, d 
Sept. 15, 1822. This last m Amy Davis Aug. 
29,1791. I have a list of 12 children and dates, 
but not the dates and marriage of the first 


Capt. Thomas Mayo. He certainly had Rev. 
service, also his son. Has this family history 
been written up? I have a host of the later 
dates. 

(3) CARMEAN. John Carmean Senior came 
from Holland in 1776, m Naney Grayless near 
Baltimore, Md., ab. 1780, a son James Carmean 
was b Dee. 17, 1799, who m Mary Miller Feb. 
15, 1793. Is there Rev. service here? 

(4) Mituer. Peter Miller of Germany was 
bound to a man by name of Brown, who was 
drafted in to Rev. War, but substituted this 
boy, Peter Miller, either from Penna. or Va. 
1 wish to get his dates and record. 

(5) Durro-Durrow. Jacob Dutro or Du- 
trow of Hagerstown, Md., according to family 
tradition served in the Rev. Has anyone dates 
and proof ?—G. S. D. 

4184. Wo.cott. My gr. grandfather ——-— 
Wolcott came to Sackett’s Harbor, Me., from 
Springfield, Mass., some time between 1806 and 
1812, with his family. My grandmother, Han- 
nah Woleott, was b in Springfield, 1806. I be- 
lieve his name was either John or Lawrence. 
All the older members of the family say that 
he and his son Lawrence were in the War of 
1812. How can [ prove it?—M. I. M. 

4185. HEeNpbRICKSON. Oke (Okey, Okay) 
Hendrickson, b Noy. 24, 1774, m Mary Ann 

—, b. Jan. 22, 1746. Had children Daniel, 
b June 1, 1769, m Sarah Herbert; Sarah m 
James Herbert, brother of Sarah Herbert; 
Elizabeth; William; my grandfather, who 
m in Ky. Daniel and Sarah were m in N. J. 
All of this family moved from Hightstown, 
N. J., ab. 1790, to Poplar Flat, Lewis Co., 
Ky. Oke H. served in the Rev. from Middle- 
sex Co., N. J. Ancestry of both Oke H. and 
Mary Ann —— desired, with all gen. data.— 
E. H. L. 

$186. Rerick. John Rerick d in service at 
Fort Niagara, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1813. His father 
was Henry Rerick. Did either have a Rev. 
record? Was said Henry Rerick the eldest son 
of Conrad Rerick who came from Wittenburg, to 
Philadelphia in 1749? Was said John Rerick 
the John Rarick who was ranger on the frontier 
of Northumberland Co., Penna., 1778 to 1783? 

C. H. RB. 


4187. Martin - AIKEN -Gary. Ancestry de- 
sired of Edward Martin of the Rev., Capt. in 
Winn’s Regt., from Fairfield Dist. 8. C. He 
m (1) Miss McClure, sister of Capts. John and 
James McClure (see 8. C. in Rev. by Me- 
Crady). Are there any descendants from their 
union? Second marriage was to Mary Aiken 
of Charleston, S. C., 1792. Who were her par- 
ents? There were 10 children, the eldest Eliza- 
beth, who m a Sloan, the second John A., who 
m Frances P. Gary of Newberry, 8. C. Who 
were her parents? What were the names of the 
other 8 children of Mary and Edward Martin? 
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(2) Foster. Ancestry and records of James 
Foster, Rev. soldier from 96 Dist., 8. C.? 

(3) Davis. Felix Davis of 96 Dist. Of 
what ancestry? Was he a Rev. soldier? 

(4) McCasian-Link. Robert McCaslan, b 
in Ireland 1767, emigrated to America from 
Tyrone, Ireland. Where did he first land? He 
m Margret Link of Va. before coming to 8. C. 
Who were her parents?—M. D. 

4188. CARTER-KEENE. Wanted, to know the 
ancestors of Elizabeth Holly Keene, who m 
Samuel Carter of N. C. May 20, 1779. Did 
any of them serve in the Rev? He was a soldier 
of the Rev. Also wanted, to know the parents 
of Samuel Carter (Oct. 22, 1752—Apr. 25, 
1813) above.—O. L. M. 

4189. Srmonps. I want data concerning the 
family history of the Simonds of Charlestown, 
N. H., Mass., and Vt., especially James and 
Lydia, James and Ann Coven, Hazael (b Dee. 
28, 1752) and Mary, William C. (b Jan. 7, 
1798) and Lucey Wiswall. Is there a Rev. rec- 
ord for James Simonds or his son Hazael or 
Jahazael? Will be glad to correspond with any- 
one who has any information concerning this 
family or connections.—K. M. 


4190. Frournoy-Spencer. Julia Elizabeth 
Flournoy, b Dee. 5, 1721, m Thomas Spencer, 
who d 1793. Who were her parents? Did her 
father serve in the Rev.? When and where was 
she born. Give date and place of her mother’s 
birth, Was Thomas Spencer in the Revolu- 
tion? Who were his parents? Dates of his 
birth and marriage desired.—G. H. W. 

4191. RoMER-STILLWELL. Jacob Romer of 
Tarrytown, Westchester County, N. Y. had five 
sons, Jacob, Henry, James, John and Joseph. 
All were members of the Westchester County 
Militia and served in the Revolution. Did any 
of these men have a son named James Romer 
who married Mary Stiilwell of Staten Island? 
Mary Stillwell and James Romer were married 
April 30, 1807. James Romer d in 1857. Their 
children were: Joseph, Isaac, Mary, Margaret, 
John, Charity, James, Henry, all born on Staten 
Island. If James Romer is not a descendant of 
the Romers of Westchester County did he have 
any Rev. ancestry? Did Mary Stillwell have 
any Rev. ancestry? Her mother’s name was 
Ann Ward, b Nov. 1, 1757, daughter of Capt. 
Wm. Ward of Staten Island, and her father’s 
name was Abraham Stillwell, b Mar. 16, 1751, 
also of Staten Island.—E. A. G. 

4192. SwAN-SHEPHERD. Will someone kind- 
ly tell me if William Shepherd who m Rebecca 
Swan at or near Petersburg, Va., ab. the be- 
ginning of the 19th cent. was in the Rev? 
What steps could I take to find records of them? 
I think the mother of Rebecca is buried in old 
Blandford graveyard. One of the daughters 
m a Bland. When well up in years William 
Shepherd became converted to the Quaker faith. 


They had four children, Joseph, William, Mar- 
tha and Jane, I think. Any information of the 
Swan and Shepherd families will be gratefully 
received.—C. W. K. 

4193. ParkKer-Moore. Information wanted 
of the families of Col. Wm. Parker of West- 
moreland Co, Penna., and his wife Miss Moore, 
sister of the presiding judge of Westmoreland 
Co., under whom Wm. Parker was (just after 
the Rev.) a surveyor, when the western part of 
Penna. was opened for settlement. Tradition 
of Rev. service. Would like to correspond with 
some person having access to Westmoreland 
Co. history or that of either family.—L. C. B. 

4194. TarpLey-Camp. Wanted, the names of 
the parents of Mary Tarpley of Va. who m 
John Camp, b 1742-3 in Va. Two of her sisters 
m brothers of John Camp—Nathan and Thomas. 
All three of these Camp brothers fought in the 
Rev. War. 

(2) WaGGonerR (WAGNER)-CamMp. Wanted, 
the names of the parents of Susan Wagner or 
Waggoner, who m Thomas Camp, son of John 
Camp (1742-3-1813). Thomas Camp and his 
wife were living in Rutherford Co. N. C. dur- 
ing the Rev. 

(3) Dykes-Camp. Wanted, the parents of 
Elizabeth Dykes, who m Benjamin Camp 
(1757-1842). He was a member of Capt. 
Nathaniel Welch’s Co., 2d Va. Regt. 

(4) Scorr-THomAs. Wanted, the names of 
the parents of Capt. Wm. Seott of the Georgia 
Line in the Rev. They lived in Louisa Parish, 
Va., and he was b Aug. 26, 1754; m Jane 
Thomas in 8. C. in 1784, and d in Georgia in 
1806. Names of Jane Thomas’ parents also 
desired.—J. A. 

4195. Fikes-Keek. Edmon Alford Gra 
ham (Nov. 14, 1841—June 2, 1904) m Edwina 
C. Bunker, b Sept. 17, 1848, dau. of Nathaniel 
Bunker, b July 3, 1821, soldier in Civil War, 
taken prisoner and not heard of since, and 
Mary Fikes (Oct. 15, 1826-Oct. 1855). Mary 
Fikes was the dau. of John Fikes (May 28, 
1803-May 1, 1883) and Catherine Keck (Feb. 
7, 1807-Nov. 14, 1899), dau. of Jake and Su- 
sanna Keek. John Fikes was the son of Jake 
and Hannah Fikes. Jake Fikes and Jake Keck, 
both in Montgomery Co. N. Y. near Utica are 
said to have been in the Rev. Jake Fikes was 
a blue coat, so I am told. Wanted official proof. 
—W. H. H. 


4196. ApDAMS-Lewis. Can anyone give me 
history and Rev. service of Robert Adams Sr. 
who m Mary Lewis? Their dau. Judith b 1716 
m Micajah Clark in 1736. Two other sisters m 
Achilles and Charles Moorman and a son Robert 
Jr. m Penelope Lynch. Have heard there is 
an unbroken record of this Adams family for 
187 yrs. Where can I get this record? Wanted, 
date of Robert Adams’ death, marriage, birth. 

(2) Lewis-Montcomery. William Lewis, a 
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son of John Lewis the immigrant, m Ann 
Montgomery. Wanted, all data and Rev. 
service of William Lewis and his wife Ann 


Montgomery. 

(3) Bowen-MATTHEWS. 
Rachel Matthews in Va. 
John, William, Nancy, Rebecea, who m Mr. 
Frazier, and Elizabeth, who m Mr. Clarke. 
Wanted, dates and Rev. service of the Bowen 
and Matthews families. Would like to corre- 
spond with some of the descendants of Henry 
Bowen who m Ann Cunningham, 

(4) ANDERSEN. David Andersen Sr. from 
near Dundee, Scotland, came to Hanover Co. 
Va. before 1748 and m Elizabeth ————— in 
Va. ab. 1746. Their children were William, 
Nathaniel, Thomas, Richard, David, Ann, Mat- 
thew, Edmond and two younger girls. David 
Sr. lived nearly all his life in Hanover Co., Va. 
Late in life he bought a plantation in Albe- 
marle Co. Va. (near the Roosevelt farm) and 
d there in 1791. His wife Elizabeth d there in 
1804. What was his wife’s name? David An 
derson Jr. with his brothers William, Nathaniel 


John Bowen m 
They had five children, 


and Richard, began life in Hanover Co., Va., 
later moved to Louisa Co. Va. and were in 
Louisa Co. Va. during the Rev. War. Nathaniel 
became a Capt., Richard a Col. and David a 
Capt. Nathaniel m Elizabeth Cass 1772. Wil- 
liam m Martha Haneock in 1786. Richard m 
Caty Fox in 1752. What was the name of 


David Jr.’s wife? I would like to correspond 
with the descendants of any of these sons.— 
W.C. 

4197.  Infor- 
mation wanted of the Ridleys, a Tenn. family; 


also of Phoebe Sharpe; Elizabeth Reese; 
Thomas and Samuel Winn.—V. K. W. 

4198, Goss. Was David Goss a soldier in 
the Rev.? He was a native of Md. or Penna., 


m Hannah Knepper, d ab. 1858 and is buried 
in Franklin Co., Penna. Wanted, all informa- 
tion that will enable his descendants to join 
the D. A. R—é. E. B. 

4199. RaANpoLeH. James Randolph, a Rev. 
soldier of Va., settled in E. Tenn. in 1783. Can 
anyone give me the names of his parents, and 
dates of his birth and marriage? Would also 
like his wife’s surname, and dates of her birth 


ard death. Her given name was Sarah.—L. 
B. B. 
4200. Harpy. Name wanted of wife of 


Nathaniel Hardy, who served in Rev. War from 
Windham Co. Conn.; afterward lived in Berk- 
shire Co., Mass., Genesee Co., N. Y., and Port- 
age Co., Ohio, where he d in 1821. Children: 
Martha, m Abiel Hovey; Esther, m Silas Green- 
man: three daughters, m Wing, Wait and 
Schoonover; Nathaniel, m Rebecca Read; Wil 
liam.—E. A. 

4201. I desire informa- 
tion about the parents of Mary or Molly Tillot- 
peu, whe m Isaac Smith, and Elizabeth Smith 
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who m Samuel Stearns. Wish Rev. service, 
ete. Samuel Stearns is descended from Lieut. 
Ebenezer Stearns Jr. of Rev. War.—E. H. 8S. 

$202. Wright. Wanted—Revolutionary ree- 
ord of service of Samuel Wright, Sr. of Lenox, 
Mass. b. May 28th 1722 in Wethersfield, d. Oct. 
1789 in Lenox, Mass. 

** Massachusetts Soldiers of the Revolution’’ 
gives the followirg record— 


Wright, Samuel. Lee (also given Stoek- 
bridge). List of men raised to serve in the 
Con. Army from Capt. Jesse Bradley’s Co. 


Residence, Lee, engaged for town of Lee; joined 
Capt. Stories Col. Brewer’s regt; term 
three years. 

also list of men mustered between Jan. 20th, 
1777 to June Ist, by Truman Wheeler, muster 
master for Berkshire Co; reported ree’d State 
Bounty. 

also Private, Capt. John Williams’ Co; Col. 
Ebenecezer Sprout’s reg’t; Continental Army 
pay ace’t, for services from June 2nd, 1777 to 
Dec. 31st, 1779. Aaron Wright reported as 
having taken place of said Samuel Wright, Jan 
Ist, 1780. 

As Lenox was originally a part of Lee, and’ 
Samuel Wright, Sr. had a son Samuel, Jr. in 
the army, I have been unable to decide which 
one this record refers to. Can anyone help me 
to decide the question as some of the descend- 
ants of Samuel Wright Sr. (who are descend- 
ants of the younger children of Samuel Sr.) 
would like to join the D. A. R. if eligible. I 
am a member of ID. A. R. through Andrew 
Wright who was one of the older sons of Samuel 
Sr.—G. W. K. 

4203. Wanted 
names of wife and children of Henry Bean 
whose parents were John Bean and Katherine 
Kassel. (daughter of Julius Kassell.) Also 
names of Henry Bean (?-1821) 
whose wife was Susauna Schrack, (1774-1850), 
(daughter of Christian Schrack 1727-1780, and 
Maria Margretha ——-—.) This Henry Bean 
was in the War of 1812. Also names of de- 
seendants of Johannes and Mary Behn who 
were imported to Philadelphia from Boston in 
1732 in the ship ‘‘Norris.’’ Also names of 
family connections of The Philadelphia County 
Associators, 6th. Bat., 3rd. Co. as follows— 
John Bean, Sr., 6th. Class; John Bean, Jr. 5th. 
Class; and Henry Bean, son of John, Ist. 
Class. All of these lived in Philadelphia Co., 
now Montgomery Co., Pa.’’—H. E. B. 

4204. Lippox. Benjamin Liddon, probably 
son of Thomas Liddon was a soldier of the 
Rey., und was awarded two tracts of land in 
Middle Tenn. near Murfreesboro. (Records of 
claims allowed & signed by the Board of Audi- 
tors for the District of Wilmington, also list 
of eurrency paid by James Cain, for Wilming- 
ton Dist. obtained when sixteen of our family 
joined the D. A. R. in 1911.) Want to know 


Co; 


ancestors of 
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other names of children of Thomas Liddon, if 
any, and his wife’s name. Benjamin Liddon 
_ m Sarah Ivey (Rutledge,) Ivey, widow of Abram 
Ivey, also a Rev. soldier. Sarah Rutledge was 
sister of John or Edward Rutledge of Charles- 
ton, S. C.—M. 8S. C. 


(2) Price-PINCKNEY. My _ grandmother, 
Margaret Price, m my grandfather, Henry 
Davis, ab. 1795-6 in Rutherford Co., N. C. 


7 Margaret Price’s mother was a Miss Pinckney, 
who was one of four children, names not known. 
What was the name of Margaret Price’s father? 
It is supposed to be John, as one of her eight 
_ children was named John Price Davis.—M. S. 


4205. Waker. Nancy Walker (1767-1803) 
m 1793 as his second wife Lieut. Jonathan 
Holton (1743-1821). Can anyone tell me who 
were the parents of Nancy Walker, & did her 
father serve in the Revolution? 

(2) GREEN. Olive Green (1771-1846) m 
~ Aaron Hosford (1769-1850), son of Aaron and 
Luey Strong Hosford. Would like to know who 
_ were the parents of Olive Green, and did her 
_ father serve in the Revolution?—G. W. L. 


4206. Timmons. Solomon Timmons with 

a cousin Edward and other members of the 
~~ family made, long before the time of the rail- 

7 roads, nine trips from Md. and Del. to Ohio. 
= made a settlement near Chillicothe,—one 
family in Ross Co., the other family in an ad- 


jacent county. Solomon m Elizabeth —— and 
had Selby b Sept. 15, 1803. Of his other chil- 
d‘en I know nothing. Selby m Polly —— and 


had Betsy Ann, b 1825; Solomon Stewart, b 
1827; Eliza Jane, b 1829; Charlotte Temple, b 


1832; Naomi Catherine, b 1834; Sarah Ellen, 
~b 1836; Eli Harrison, b 1839; Nancy Hood, b 
1842. These children were b in Ohio, but 


Selby was probably b in Md. or Del. as Ed- 
- ward had a son Joseph b in Md. in 1804. To 
what family did Solomon Timmons belong? 


(2) Lovell Thompson, 
b ab. 1790, lived in Ky. until 1820 when he 
moved to Mo. He m Betsy or Petsy Sanders, 
b in Penna. Aug. 26, 1793. Can anyone place 
Lovell Thompson or Betsy Sanders? 

(3) Dunuap-Key. John Dunlap, a soldier 
of the War of 1812 in the Ky. mounted volun- 
teers, m Maria Key. From Ky. they went to 
Mo. ab. 1830. Any information of either fam- 
ily will be appreciated. 


uel Montgomery m Magdalene Shook ab. 1795 
in Tenn. Their children were William, Polly, 
John, Samuel, Cyrus, James b 1801, Jane, Eliza- 
beth, Melinda, Margaret. 1801, m 
Sarah Kilbourne ab, 1824. They had nine chil- 
dren, all boys except one, Elizabeth Jane, b 

Feb. 17, 1831 in Blount Co. Tenn. near Knox- 
ville. ~Many of this family went to Indiana ab. 


(4) Sam- 


James, b 
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1845. Wanted to know, to what Montgomery 
family Samuel belongs, and also who were the 
parents of Magdalene Shook.—W. B. H. 


4207. Leonarp. Phelps and Gorham Pur- 
chase of Western N. Y. states that Silas Leon- 
ard came with his sons Jonathan, Lewis and 
Silas from Stockbridge, Mass., to N. Y. and 
that he was killed by a falling tree at Onon- 
daga Salt Works. The History of Monroe Co. 
N. Y. states that Silas Leonard Sr. was killed 
and his sons came alone; that Jonathan went to 
Canaan, Conn., and brought his mother and 
sisters Lucy and Thankfull. We have been 
unable to find any records in Stockbridge or 
Canaan. The Canaan, Conn. wills are in Hart- 
ford Library, but I was there in April, and it 
would be some time before they could be seen. 
Has anyone joined the D, A. R. under this name 
since the last printed Lineage Book? 

(2) Mowry-App.esy. Job Mowry, b Smith- 
field, R. I. 1744, m Hannah (Appleby) Smith, 
widow of Nathaniel Smith, and dau. of James 
and Doreas Appleby. Job Mowry b 1744 served 
in the Rev. and this dau. Anne m in 1801. 
There was another Job Mowry who was the 
son of a third, who also was in the Revolution. 
Can anyone help me to distinguish the services 
of the several Job Mowrys? 

(3) Prays Are there records to prove that 
a Jonathan Pray from Foster, R. I. or Killingly, 
Conn., ever served in the Rev.? I want to find 
the dates missing in the following list: Esek 
Pray, b 1790 Killingly, Conn., m 1811 Sally 
Ann Hammond (b 1792 Foster, R. I.) and d 
in 1856; Joseph Pray, d April 10, 1820; m 
Ruth Petty, where? Jonathan Pray, b Sept. 
9, 1724, m Phoebe Aldrich, when? 

(5) Harsu. Date of birth of Jacob Harsh, 
who enlisted from Bedford, Penna. 

(6) Smirn. I want the ancestry of Lieut. 
Seth Smith, b 1734 d 1829, m 1764 Rebecca 
Sheldon b 1744 d 1811 Suffield, Conn. 

(7) Derorrest. Who was the father of 
Polly Basset Deforrest of Conn. (1774-1850) ? 

(8) SHELpoN. Who was the father of Re- 
becca Sheldon (1744-1811) who m Seth Smith 
of Conn.? 

(9) Spencer. James Spencer was b 1730 
E. Hartford, Conn. Was he in the Rev. in 
Conn. before he went to Wyoming, Penna. ?— 
S. W. McK. 


4208. Barnes-NosLe. James Barnes was 
the first man to respond to the call for volun- 
teers to defend Sackett’s Harbor, 1812. He 
enlisted at Rome, N. Y. Who were his parents? 
Did his father have Rev. service? Did Solo- 
mon Noble of Oneida Co., N. Y., whose daughter 
Amanda m James Barnes, have Rev. service? 
Any information in regard to these people 
would be greatly appreciated.—C. D. L, 
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7 THEODORE C. BaTEs, 1913. 
E. GayLorp PutTNaMm, 1913. 
Watuace DELAFIELD, 1914. 
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- Drayton W. BUSHNELL, 1914. 
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Mrs. DANIEL MANNIN 
4 > 
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for February | 2 and F ebruary 22 


By Mrs. Charles B. Nelcamp, 


Chairman Ohio State Committee to Prevent Desecration of the Flag, N. S. D. A R., me: 
National Vice-President for Ohio, Star-Spangled Banner Association 


of the United States 

_Laws to prevent desecration of the flag have been passed in Ohio and 35 other States; also - 
Porto Rieo, Hawaii, and Alaska. ai 


_ | pledge allegiance to my flag and to the republie for which it stands, one nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. (Standard Salute.) 


‘National anthem is Star-Spangled Banner, written by Francis Scott Key at Baltimore, Md. 
It is not the national anthem by act of Congress, but through recognition given it by the — 
army and navy. 


Centennial of writing of Star-Spangled Banner was September 14, 1914. v 
Ohio school law, Section 7621, requires the display of the flag on each school-house. 


Lincoln said, ‘‘ Under the blessing of God, each additional star added to the flag has given _ 
additional prosperity and happiness to this country.’’ (Feb. 22, 1861, Philadelphia.) 


National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution insures veneration of the 
National Standard through work of its ‘‘Committee to Prevent Desecration of the Flag.’’ 


Washington made it necessary that a new flag should wave to tell of a new nation, the United — 


States of America 
ed April 4, 1818, Congress adopted the flag of to-day and permanently fixed its form, thirteen — 
- stripes, and one star for each State. 


Sunrise to sunset is the time to fly the flag. S an 
History of the flag is taught on June 14, Flag Day. - ae oP = 4 


on and fine are the penalties in Ohio law to prevent desecration of the flag. 


2 oar 


No national law has yet been enacted by Congress for veneration of the flag. Write your 


1 U. S. Representative and Senator. 


Gen. Grant said, ‘‘ There is no name so great that it should be placed upon the flag of our 
country.’’ (Galena, IIL, 1868.) 


_ Trade marks which consist of or comprise the flag or other insignia of the United States are 
forbidden in Rule 19 of the Patent Office. 
Ou Glory is the oldest flag of all nations, other countries having made changes in their 


flags for different rulers or administrations. 


Nolan (no land) is the name of ‘‘The Man Without a Country’’ in the story by Edward 
Everett Hale, of which it has been sad, ‘‘ It teaches, as no other writing ean, the meaning 
of patriotism and the significance of a flag.’’ 


TEXAS PLAN 

for preserving our family history is en- 
dorsed by the N. S. D. A. R., also by 
Mrs. Chas. W. Bassett, our past Na- 
tional Historian General, who said: 
“You certainly are making a helpful 
‘chart’, complete as possible, not only 
for today, but for future generations.” 
In use in twenty-nine States and in 
the District of Columbia. Price, 12c 
each, including postage. 


MRS. HARRY HYMAN, State Chairman, 
Genealogical Committee, 
309 West Magnolia Avenue, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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The DAUGHTERS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 
will contain, besides many other interesting features, a special 
article, entitled: 


Historical Costumes of Famous American Women 
BY ROSE GOUVERNEUR HOES 


These historic costumes, worn by Martha Washington, Abi- 
gail Adams, Mme. Pinkney, and others, which Mrs. Hoes 
describes so graphically in her lectures at universities, are on 
exhibition at the National Museum in Washington. The col- 
lection was made by Mrs. Julian James and Mrs. Hoes, and 
is of unique value. The article will be profusely illustrated 
by photographs taken of the costumes at the Museum. 


Mrs. Hoes, great-granddaughter, of President James Mon- 
roe, has gained a place among writers of today by her facile 
pen, inheriting her literary ability from her mother, whose 
book, “As I Remember,” delighted a large reading public. 
Mrs. Hoes is one of the three founders of the Club of Colonial 
Dames, founder and president of the Woman’s Exchange of 
Washington, and the Gentlewomen’s League. 


Order the November Magazine. WN ow, before the fe is 


sold out. 

Yearly subscription, $1.00 in advance. Make all checks and 
money orders payable to Daughters of the American Revolu- - 
tion Magazine. 

Send all subscriptions to 


MISS FLORENCE G. FINCH, iat 


Chairman Magazine Committee, 


Jamaica Avenue, 
Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 
the 
| 


